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AYH Means Wider Horizons = 


Amateur 
Photo Contest 


Winners 


for 


SECOND PRIZE is won by Max Hunn, Miami, Fla., for 


Key West Shrimp Boats at Sunset. Photo was made with 
Super D Graflex on Super Panchro Press Type B film, 
f. 16 at 1/125 using an 0-2 filter. 


THIRD PRIZE goes to Katherine E. King, of 
Berkeley, Calif, for View of Amsterdam taken 
with Kodak Tourist Model on 620 film at 1/50, 
fll 


FIRST PRIZE is awarded to Lillian Kaplan of Tucson, Ariz.| 
for her unique approach to the much-photographed Sa 
Xavier Mission. Picture was taken with a Rolliecord on Plu 
X film with lens at f. 11. 


With this issue, TRAVEL slightly revises its award system for th 
monthly amateur photo contest. Instead of only a First and Secon 
Prize award and then Honorable Mentions, an awkward catalogin) 
at best, prizes will now be made in accordance with more customar’ 
procedure. Thus there will be, as shown on this page, a First, Seconi 
and Third Prize. When space and pictures warrant it, there will bi 
additional selections receiving Honorable Mention. 


The First Prize award will continue to be $25.00, with the Secom 
Prize award rising to $15.00 and the Third Prize paying $10.00 
Photographs chosen for Honorable Mention will receive $5.00 each. | 


Contestants may use any type camera and film they prefer bu 
should send in only black and white prints. Although any size wil 
be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do no 
send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address and scene of picture 
plus pertinent information regarding camera and film used, with speed 
lens opening and filter, if any, must be-written on the back or on al 
accompanying sheet of paper. 


Pictures revealing characteristic scenes of any locale, in Americ: 
or abroad, are desirable, but contestants have a free hand with th i 
camera work. If you are fond of a famed, but frequently photographec 
site, try it from a novel angle. Keep your camera ready as you trave 
or plan a picture months in advance—but, send it in and capture 
an award! 
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AYH Means Wider Horizons 


by Arnold Caplan 


Youth Hostels Offer Opportunity To All 
For Inexpensive, Incomparable Vacation Fun 


ate SUMMER thousands of young Americans will travel through the 
great outdoors of America and other lands at an average living cost 
of $1.25 a day, excluding initial transportation costs, to distant places. 
Hiking or pedaling, by canoe or on horseback, they will make personal 
use of one of the most rewarding and least expensive forms of recreation. 

Through American Youth Hostels they are able to enjoy low-cost 
travel, finding health in vigorous, outdoor living, and happiness in the 
adventure of making new friends and exploring far horizons. The stored 


value of their experience, that will serve them in their future work an 
everyday relationships, is immeasurable. : 
Last year a total of 30,000 “overnights” were chalked up by youn 
American travelers at some 160 supervised hostels provided for the 
by American Youth Hostels along the trails and highways of such scen: 
and recreational areas as the New England Coast, the White and Gree 
Mountains, the Berkshires and the Alleghenies, the Rockies and th 
Great Lakes region. Others used scores of similar hostels abroad. 


Hostels Situated in 29 States 


American hostels are situated-in 29 states. Made possible by tk 
neighborly interest and hospitality of local citizens, supported by the c 
operative help of the young hostelers themselves, these hostel accomm: 
dations are located in barns and farm buildings, in cabins and priva 
homes, in churches and schools, and even in former military lodging 

All hostelers subscribe to the universally accepted hosteling cot 
for simple living. They agree to travel by their own effort, to provic 
and prepare their own meals, to do their share of “clean-up” before the 
leave, to refraim from drinking or smoking on the premises. Observan 
of these simple rules is required of all ipembiers to maintain You' 
Hostel privileges. 

‘ach hostel provides separate sleeping quarters and washrooms fi 
young men and young women, a common kitchen where hostelers mz 
cook their meals, and in most cases recreational facilities. Hostele 
travel light, knowing that they will find clean beds, blankets and coo 
ing utensils at each overnight stop. 

There are no age limits nor special requirements to be a hostele 
Facilities are available to anyone who holds a membership pass issu 
at low cost to individuals or groups. 


AT Wocdshole, hostelers stand before lighthouse and look o 
to sea towards islands of Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard o 
Cape Cod prior to pushing bikes aboard ferry for ride acros 


: PATIENT to reach land and start 
ike-hike in earnest, youngsters stare 
” side of ship. Note light packs. 


n 1910 Richard Schirrmann, a young 
erman teacher, conceived the idea of making 
e countryside accessible to the school ee 
ren of the great industrial centers. When ap- 
ointed administrator of a museum housed in 
Twelfth Century castle, he obtained per- 
si to open some of its unoccupied rooms 
) school children tramping in the country. 
nce then, the Castel Altena has offered hos- 
tality to more than three thousand young 
anderers from every part of the globe. 


i avclers from other lands were initiated 
to. the simple carefree life of the youth 
steler and were eager to transplant its bene- 
s to their own countries. Switzerland or- 
nized its first loop of hostels in 1924. Three 
irs later hostels were organized by the De- 


ent was taken up in Holland in 1929 by 
Youth Leaders Institute. The same year 
- the founding of the French Youth Hostel 
ociation by Marc Sangnier, head of the 
nch Catholic Peace Movement. 


Organizing in England - 


Tn 1930 St. John Cubipoo!: followed a study 

ie youth hostel movement on the Conti- 
it by organizing the Youth Hostel Associa- 
of England and Wales. Its membership 
reached astonishing figures. The end of 
948 showed some 239, 000 members regis- 
for the year. 


1932 several hosteling associations met 
nsterdam to form the International Youth 

Association, now called International 
Hostel Federation. Now represented in 
roup are 20 countries. Through the 
tion associations have agreed to recog- 
embers from all other associations for 
their facilities. They have also agreed 
tber of customs in common, including 
lich makes hostels available only to 
10 travel: under their own power. 


rtment of Education in Poland. The’ move-. 


In 1932 Isabel and Monroe Smith, two 
American teachers and youth workers, went 
to Europe to make a survey of youth move- 
ments there. The hostel movement attracted 
them more and more, and they returned to 
the United States determined to introduce it 
to Americans. 

They received permission from IYHF in 
1934 to establish an American youth hosteling 
organization. AYH was incorporated in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1934. The first hostel in the 
United States opened that same year in North- 
field, Massachusetts, as did AYH Headquar- 
ters. 

During the next few years hostels opened 
through New England, and the idea gradually 
spread south and west. In the summer of 1949 
there were 113 hostels located chiefly in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States, around 
Washington, D. C., in the Middle West and on 
the Pacific Coast. 


First Local Council 


In the late 1930’s AYH established its first 
Local Council. The Councils have since be- 
come the basic unit of organized hosteling in 
the United States. They carry on a program 
of trips and set up hostels in and around their 
own communities. There are now 35 AYH 
Councils in the United States. 

One of the Council’s most important duties 
is to select from among responsible towns- 
people the resident “houseparents” for each 
hostel in the region it serves. Hostels are 
regularly inspected to assure the maintenance 
of high standards and are chartered annually 
by AYH National Headquarters. 

Most people are interested in hosteling. 
They feel it offers something new and dif- 
ferent. Naturally, they want to know what 
it’s like. 

Picture yourself with a group of people 
about your own age at noon on a summer’s 
day. Maybe you’re in Denmark or maybe 
you’re in Alaska or maybe you’re in one of 
your own National Parks. You’ve just fin- 


ished a morning of hiking or biking, and, 


you’re hungry. Since you’ve been on your 
trip you have been alternately somewhat em- 
barrassed and very much amused by how 
much you can eat. Anything, you have found. 
tastes delicious to hostelers, so long as there’s 
plenty. Ever since your trip began, the days 
have been filled with new people and places. 
This morning, for instance, you may have 
found that French chateaux actually look like 
their pictures; or that Hawaii, as well as 
Greece, has a Mount Olympus. Or maybe you 
just stopped along the way, wherever you 
were, to take pictures and chat with people 
who happened to be there. 

After lunch you'll be heading for tonight’s 
Hostel—perhaps a farmhouse in New Eng- 
land or a houseboat in’ Sweden. Or maybe 
you'll be pitching your sleeping bag in a 
field or on a cliff by the sea. You look boda 
at the others in your group, and at your 


leader. When you started you knew only 


your friend from school. By now you all know 
‘each other well. It’s hard to say why this 
eroup seems special, but it does, and you’re 
very glad you’re part of it. 


So there you are, as you can picture it. 
And, of course, it needn’t stop with your 
imagination, 

Here’s what some experienced hostelers 
have to say about their experiences: 

Mary Cannon, a member of a Southwest 
European Trip of 1949, says: “Hosteling isn’t 
the easiest way to travel, but it definitely has 
its advantages. We were always running into 
fellow countrymen who discussed their Euro- 
pean travels with a fury bordering on apo- 
plexy. Everywhere they went they were 
‘robbed’ because they were ‘rich Americans.’ 

“I would be willing to bet that no one will 
confuse your Hostel group with the ‘rich 
Americans.’ Customs officials won’t bother 
you, either. What self-respecting customs of- 
ficials would be caught shuffling through nine 
dusty saddle. bags? 

“All in all, I think you’ll find it rather 
pleasant being a peasant. You’ll never have 
to worry about what to wear or how much to 
tip the red cap. In the resort hotels, Amer- 
icans meet other Americans. In every Hostel 
you'll meet a miniature United Nations. Your 
high school French will blossom like a flower 
in the spring time, and you'll probably start 
considering a diplomatic career.” 

Barrie Tait, a member of a British Isles 
Trip, tells about the problem of rain: 


Enjoying the Rain 


66 
. 


. safely protected by a big poncho or 
raincoat, with bluejeans rolled up, wearing 
sneakers, the cyclist is in the enviable position 
of actually enjoying the rain. Who else can 
say that? Furthermore, riding with the rain 
in your face is far more pleasant than many 
imagine. Try it and see. If it is pouring cats 
and dogs, of course, any smart cyclist will 
seek the protective branch of a tree until the 
deluge subsides somewhat. In any case, rain 
seldom need interfere with Hostel fun. Let it 
rain, let it rain... !” 

What equipment will you need? 

In addition to your personal effects, you are 
required to have a Youth Hostel Pass. An 
AYH Pass is a membership card in AYH. 


IF member loses way or falls behind, 
markers made by leader point the way. 
Boxes in arrow’s tail show miles to go. 


TIME out for milk and sandwiches by the 
sea is relaxing break during bike trips. 


It entitles you to use hostels and commits 
you to follow youth hostel customs when you 
travel as a Passholder. There are five kinds: 
Youth Pass, $2, for those under 21; Adult 
Pass, $3, for those 21 or over; Youth Organ- 
ization Pass, $5, for a group of ten, including 
one or two adult leaders, from a bona fide 
youth agency or organization; Adult Organ- 
ization Pass, $10, for a group of ten members 
of a bona fide adult agency or organization: 
Family Pass, $5, for parents and any number 
of their children under 21. 

AYH Youth and Adult Passes are valid for 
all other hostel associations belonging to In- 
ternational Youth Hostel Federation. Organ- 
ization and Family Passes are not valid out- 
side the United States. All Passholders receive 
the quarterly AYH Knapsack and the annual 
AYH Handbook. 


Chief Travel Mode 


Bicycle or your feet—depending on the 
trip—will be your chief mode of getting 
around. When necessary, groups use trains 
(coach and third class) or buses to supple- 
ment long trips. AYH Headquarters makes 
major transportation arrangements, such as 
ocean crossings, prior to the trips. 

On the road groups usually stay together, 
particularly at first. As time goes on, mem- 
bers may separate in the morning and after- 
noon, meeting for lunch and at the final 
destination. 

Hostels may vary from the simplest kind 
of structure, with hay under your sleeping 
bag, to a beautiful building especially de- 
signed for your needs. All Hostels are super- 
vised by resident houseparents. Early to bed 
and early to rise are Hostel customs. At Hos- 
tels each person does a share of kitchen or 
other work. 

You and your group will buy and cook most 
of your own food. Your diet may be sumptu- 
ous on occasion. More often it will be simple, 
and it will depend on the area of your trip. 
It will always be adequate. 
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You carry all your equipment on your Bi- 
cycle or on your back and you are expected 
to have room for some group equipment, such 
as food. 

Each hosteler needs a sheet sleeping sack 
and his own eating utensils. All trips except 
a designated few call for camping out. For 
this, hostelers need a nylon poncho and a 
lightweight (6 to 7 pounds) sleeping bag 
with a water-repellent cover. Bulletins con- 
tain specific requirements for each trip. Hikers 
need knapsacks to carry all their equipment 
and boots which will stand up under hard 
wear and be comfortable. 

Cyclists pack equipment in bicycle saddle 
bags and a handlebar bag (AYH wander bag). 
Bicycles must be lightweight touring models 
with at least one hand brake and, preferably, 
with gears. Luggage carriers must be steel. 
with tubular side supports, preferably with 
rat-trap spring. eae 

Clothing requirements vary according’ to 
trips and individual preference. All materials 
must be easily washable, lightweight and 
durable. For lightweight clothing, nylon is 
best; seersucker or rayon jersey are second 
choices. For warm clothing, choose corduroy, 
lightweight wool gabardine or cotton flannel. 
(Required and other equipment is available 
from some AYH Local Councils and from 
the AYH Supply Service, 360 Glenwood Ave- 
nue, East Orange, New Jersey.) 

Each group member receives a day-by-day 
itinerary before starting. All groups are ex- 
pected to keep advance reservations at Hostels 
and mail stops. In areas where there are no 
Hostels, leaders make other arrangements or 
groups camp out, dpending on the locality. In 
these areas, deviations from the planned itin- 
erary are subject to group decision. 


‘Average groups include eight -membe 
with a leader. Groups usually include bo 
young men and young women, and the lead 
may be either. If you want to join a gro 
with a friend, AYH will try to arrange f 
this. However, no more than two people w 
know each other before the trip may join a: 


group. 


Experienced Leaders 


Leaders are experienced hostelers, at le: 
21 years old, who have taken the AYH Lead 
ship Training Course. In a group the lea¢ 
does not act as director, but rather as “seni 
partner” in a democratic and cooperati 
venture, 

If you are to be a member of an AY 
Headquarters-sponsored trip, you must jc 
the group at its starting point and stay w: 
the group throughout the trip, except in ca: 
of emergency. You may not join a gro 
after it has begun a trip. ‘ 

Leaders will grant reasonable requests { 
side trips at their discretion. Hostelers unc 
21 must, however, have written permissi 
for such trips from parents or guardian. I 
penses of side trips are the individual’s cc 
cern and should not be for more than thi 
or four days. 

Locally, hostelers can spend as little 
$1.00 to $1.50 per day. Those traveling alo 
may spend more than those eating in grou 
Hostel rates are 40 cents per night for yout 
50 cents for adults, with a daytime charge 
25 cents for use between 9 a.m. and 5 p. 

Most hostelers hike 10 to 15 or bike 20 
40 miles per day. They attempt distan 
short enough to allow for side trips, sig 
seeing and meeting people on the way. 

To qualify for a Headquarters-sponso1 
trip you must be ready to spend your su 


GROUP leader orientates members as to whereabouts with sand sketch of Ca 
Cod‘s bent finger and neighboring islands. Diversionary side-trips may be planne 


, ~ 


ARTY meals, prepared by hostelers themselves, follow day’s cycling. Simple 
ut ePhetiniag dinners in rustic, comfortable accommodations aid informality. 


er traveling simply and to take your part 
| a close-knit group. For trips in the United 
lates and Canada, you must have been at 
ast 15 on June 1, 1950. For all other trips, 
5u must have been at least 17 on that date. 
ou must be physically able—as testified by 
ur doctor—to bicycle 40 miles a day with 
30-pound pack on your bicycle or hike 20 
iles with a 25- pound pack. _ a 
To apply for a trip, you must hold a 1950 
YH Pass. If you do not hold one now, take 
‘out through the AYH Local Council nearest 
gu or direct from National Headquarters at 
orthfield, Mass. 
en you have completed your applica- 
on, you send it to Headquarters through 
pur Council. With it you send two photo- 
aphs and a $15 Registration Fee. As soon 
; your application is reviewed, you will re- 
ive word. Review and collecting of refer- 
ce letters usually takes about three weeks. 
To be ready for a trip, you will need to 
ae preparation as soon as you are ac- 
ed. Your main concerns will be to as- 
ble complete equipment, put yourself in 
ndition for bicycling or hiking and learn 
‘much as you can about the places you will 
a To help you do this, National Head- 
rters will send you bulletins on-all these 
jects. Bulletins will also keep you informed 
nie trip schedule, group members, pass- 
ort and visa regulations. 
To qualified individuals of 21 years or 
re, AYH Headquarters offers each year the 
ce to lead its summer sponsored trips. ” 


e 1950 


e 
Leaders’ trip expenses are covered, plus a 


small bonus. 

You may, however, be one of the many 
hostelers who plans to travel next summer on 
your own, or with friends. AYH can also help 
you. 

Ifyou are planning to go to Europe, AYH 
can help you arrange transatlantic passage. 
In addition, Headquarters can supply you 
with Hostel Handbooks for all’ member as- 
sociations of The International Youth Hostel 
Federation. These list full details about Hos- 
tels within each country. 

For a general picture of international hos- 
teling, AYH can supply you with the Inter- 
national Handbook which covers each of the 
24 IYHF association countries. (Each Hand- 
book, 50 cents.) 

For information about mapping your trip. 
preparing for it, equipment, reading list for 
areas you may visit, send to AYH Headquar- 
ters for its series of bulletins on international 
hosteling. 

For hosteling in the U. S., you can consult 
your nearest Local Council. 

Youth hostelers form a worldwide fellow- 
ship. Membership in any national Youth Hos- 
tel organization is honored by all other In- 
ternational Federation associations. The Youth 
Hostel Pass is a passport to hostel facilities 
in other member countries, assuring a warm 
welcome to traveling hostelers. 


Member countries of the International Youth 
Hostel_ Federation today. are Algeria, Aus- 


~ tralia, Austria, Flanders, Belgium; Walloon, 


Belgium; Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Eire, Finland, France, England and Wales, 
Northern Ireland, Scotland, Holland, Italy, 


- Luxembourg, Morocco, New Zealand, Norway, 


Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, and the U. S. A. 
International Understanding 


American Youth Hostels, since its incep- 
tion in 1934, has fostered international un- 
de1standing by arranging sponsored trips each 
year to Canada, Europe, Latin America and 
North Africa. The thousands of young people 
who have returned from these visits consti- 
tute a growing, widely distributed group who 
have shared with many others their experi- 
ences in international living. Through friendly 
association and travel with the youth of other 
countries they have gained insight and deep- 
rooted friendships that are denied most travel- 
ers abroad. Greeted everywhere as citizens of 
this commonwealth of youth, their outlook 
has gained wider dimensions. 

The program offered by American Youth 
Hostels is directed to young people in these 
“in-between” years. It opens new vistas to 
them in an unique plan that not only feeds 
imagination and love of adventure, but en- 
courages initiative and responsibility. 

Hosteling is not a spectator sport. What it 
offers is neither soft nor easy. Its simple and 
often rugged life demands energy, self-re- 
liance, tolerance and a sharing of experience. 

Hostelers become strong in body and in 
spirit. Time spent on the open road, in fra- 
ternal association with other young people in 
this country and abroad, helps hostelers be- 
come better men and women. 

For those, however, who must travel on 
their stomachs, hosteler Marjorie Day has the 
final word—about food: “The amazing fact 
is that after fairly groaning your way from 
the table and out the door, shouting goodbyes 
to the beaming proprietor who likes your 
avid appreciation of his cooking, you will 
again start ogling pastry shop windows with- 
in an hour.” 


JUST before ‘Lights Out,’ youngsters 


swap tales, talk of adventures tomorrow. 


Alaskan Highway | 


by Joseph H. Reed 


Spirited Travelers Find Matchless Beauty 
Across 1,523 Miles of Wild Territory 


oo 


\ GOOD CHUNK of the rugged grandeur and 
“\ matchless beauty of an Alaskan sum- 
er can be seen by following the Alaska 
ighway from Dawson Creek, British Colum- 
ia, to Fairbanks, Alaska, a distance of 1,523 
iles. If you have tired of the conventional 
ycation and want something at once both 
imulating and refreshing to mind and body, 
y the Alaskan Highway. Financially, it is 
ithin reach of many, many vacationists who 
ave had the desire to make a trip to Alaska 
it have discarded the idea after attempting 
. figure the cost. 

First, let no prospective vacationist plan 
‘is trip entertaining the false idea that all 
ill be peanuts and popcorn. But if he has 
ough explorer’s blood and wanderlust in 
im to lightly pass over the few inconven- 
nces and obstacles that will arise, then take 
ie Alaska Highway for a_never-to-be-for- 
atten experience. 

Our equipment consisted of a new Ford 
ix Parcel Delivery truck that was com- 
letely fitted out with sleeping quarters for 
people, sink, water tank, stove and drain 
ink. It was well stocked with canned goods 
f all kinds, plus medicines and insecticides. 
read and fresh meat were the only food 
ms we had to purchase during the trip. 
‘We carried enough oil for a change every 
jousand miles. _ The price of gasoline in 
laska averaged about 361% cents per gallon 
ith a high of 66 in the Yukon Territory. In 
- ea motor oil was selling at 50 cents 


Home in a Truck 


Within the truck we had our own little 
yme and indeed felt rather sorry for the tour- 
ts we saw who packed tenting equipment. 
y had all that extra work to do in addi- 
mn to suffering from the wet weather and 
ling the Alaska mosquito. Right here let 
say that the mosquitoes in*Alaska belong 
the championship class, if I may use such 
ord to describe them. Like Alaska they are 
ae wild; moreover, there are lots of 
. Our trek was eatupned with fine 
eens on the windows so that we could hear 
monotonous drone of the insects without 
ng bothered by them. 
masmuch as we started our trip at Erie, 


snnsylvania, we had already covered over 
000 miles before we hit the Alaskan High- 
ay at Dawson Creek, British Columbia. This 
nazing road—a remarkable engineering feat 
eae most of its lonely miles in the Dominion 


WOODEN bridge, 1,100 feet long, was built by Army in three weeks, 
permanent part of Highway, skirts snow-capped peaks, is engineering triumph. 


Built at a cost of $130,000,000, the highway 
is constructed of crushed stone or gravel (not 
paved) and averages about 28 feet in width. 
There are some few narrow points where care 
must be taken in driving, particularly if pass- 
ing another car; but cars are few and far 
between up here so meeting another one 
doesn’t happen too often. | 


End of the Road 


One: hundred and sixty-two miles northeast 
of Fairbanks is the town of Circle, forty miles 
below the Arctic Circle. This is the end of 
the navigable road as far as we were con- 
cerned. Located on the Yukon River, this 
small village of ninety souls is so far away 
from the hustle and bustle of crowded cities 
that it seems unreal: a movie set in Holly- 
wood, perhaps—to be dismantled after the 
cameras shoot the scene. 

Not until we arrived_at Circle did I begin 
to fully appreciate the vastness of this wild 
territory. Alaska is comparable in size to the 
eastern half of the United States excluding 
only the southeastern corner states. The same 
area in the United States is populated by 
more than eighty. million people; but in 


- Alaska there are less than 150,000 in those 


586,000 square miles. By the quart, pound. 


yard or bushel it was a good buy at $7,000,000 


back in 1867 when Mr. Seward is said to have 
persuaded Congress to buy his “ice bo 

Many people still think there is nothing but 
snow and ice there and forget that there is 
immeasurable wealth under the earth’s sur- 
face. In much of the year there is no snow or 
ice and in August we saw no cold weather. 


will become 


Our thermometer went below forty but once 
during the 30 days we were in Alaska; it rose 
to a high of 75 and except for the frequent 
showers we found the weather to be excellent. 


At Circle I began to notice something that 
I had heard about since I was a child: daylight 
all day and all night is a phenomena you must 
“feel” to understand that it really happens. 


The Alaskan Highway ends at Fairbanks 
and the gravel road leading from there to 
Circle is known as the Steese Highway. As 
mentioned earlier, we felt somewhat sorry for 
the tourists who, packed tenting equipment. 
The frequent showers made it difficult for 
them to erect their tents on a dry spot and 
we encountered more than a few who were 
ready to “turn back.” Motor trouble, tire re- 
pairs and sheer loneliness at mile after mile 
devoid of human existence caused many to 
go back before they had attained their goal 
at Circle. 


Bogged-Down Trailers 


Some made the trip with a trailer. We saw 
one trailer outfit that was literally pulled 
apart after it had become bogged in a miry 
place in the road—the damages amounted to 
$300. The outfit should be smaller than this 
and sturdy enough to take the rough going 
and the hard pulls where necessary. Our 
Ford truck had all of this and more. The 8- 
ply tires stood up magnificently against the 
steady wear and tear of the hundreds of miles 
of gravel road. 


On the way back from Circle we stopped 
at the Circle Hot Springs. Here is a marvel 
of nature: all the earth around is frozen un- 
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derneath, but the springs give out hot water. 
This hot water first serves the hotel and then 
flows into a swimming pool. Finally it fur- 
nishes warmth for garden ground. Here are 
grown some fine vegetables and I was amazed 
at the size of the cabbages; they were the 
largest I had ever seen. 

Mile upon mile of winding gravel road; 
over Eagle and Pedro summits where the 
height from the sea and equator make it im- 
possible for any vegetation to exist except 
the deep, soft, green moss. This moss is what 
the caribou live on in their annual migration. 
Except for wolves, we saw most of the ani- 
mals native to this north country: moose, fox, 
bear, parka squirrel, mountain goat, husky 
dog—they are all there, uncaged and free. 

On the return trip we camped at Fairbanks 
for six days paying $1.50 per day for park- 


ing facilities at the Arctic Trailer Village. 
Regular tourists carrying no camping or 
sleeping equipment could rent tents at $6.00 
for the day. These tents were well patronized 
during the time we were there. 

We found the water to be strongly mineral 
and all the drinking water was hauled into 
the trailer camp by tank truck; the charge 
for this water was five cents per gallon. 


Trip to McKinley Park 


Leaving our truck at the trailer village we 
made a trip by rail on the Alaska Railroad 
to McKinley Park, a distance of 122 miles 
and at a cost of $10.00 for the round trip. 
This railroad, operated by the United States 
Department of the Interior, was modern in 


every respect with diesel engine and air con-. 


ditioned cars. 


DAWSON Creek is typical Alaska city. 


TEMPORARY wooden bridge spans Liard River in northern British Columbia, will 
eventually be replaced by steel structure. Glacial formations, roaring rivers and 
quiet lakes offer splendid views along Highway from Edmonton to Fairbanks. 
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We passed through Nenana on the way t 
McKinley Park. Here at Nenana, every yea 
an ice pool is drawn. This is money wagere 
on the exact time that the ice begins to brea 
in the Tanana River. 


At McKinley Park we registered at the Mi 
Kinley Hotel, with 300 rooms, modern i 
construction and average rates to tourist 
This building was constructed in 1944 and 
owned by the Alaska Railroad. 


From McKinley Park to Wonder Lake an 
Mt. McKinley is a 60 mile round trip by bt 
at a cost of $24.00. Something of the eternii 
of the natural world impressed us as we looke 
upon the awe-inspiring sight of Mt. McKinle 
We were now at the base of the highest mou: 
tain in North America and one of the hig 
est in all the world: 20,300 feet above s 
level. The Indians call this majesty of natur 
‘Denali,’ which means “Home of God.” 
cannot describe with simple words the fee 
ing of wonderment that assailed me as I gaze 
at the vast azure-gray’ plateau upon whi 
rests the eternal pure white mass of snow, u 
marred by the hand of man; so clean and so 
and permanent that anything less seems te! 
porary. I believe that the Indians name it we 
when they call it “Denali.” 


Nature’s Top Offering 


After-this wonder of wonders we return 
to our base and our Ford truck home at Fai 
banks satisfied that what we had seen th 
far in Alaska was the peak of Nature’s offe 
ings. 

From Fairbanks side trips can be taken, 
so desired, to Valdez via the Richardson Hig 
way and to Anchorage on the Glenn Hig 
way. Also, the United States Government A 
ricultural Project is located near Palmer ai 
is about 400 miles from Fairbanks via t 
Richardson and Glenn highways. 


For us, however, it was time to begin t 
long return trip to Erie. There are three tow 
along the 1,523 miles of road between Fa 
banks and Dawson Creek: Whitehorse, Fc 
Nelson and Fort St. John. Whitehorse is mu 
the largest with about 3,000 population. The 
is a Canadian Air Force base there and t 
White Pass and Yukon Railway begins at tl 
point and runs to Skagway, Alaska. 


From Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, t 
Alaskan Highway winds into British Colu 
bia through the Swift River Canyon and th 
back into Yukon Territory. Passing Wats 
Lake we were again on the long trail back 
British Columbia down the Liard River towa 
Dawson Creek. Twelve hundred miles of th 
highway is maintained by the Canadian gx 
ernment and three hundred by the Alas 
Road Commission, U. S$. Department of t 
Interior. Over the long, lonely stretches 
gravel highway we were grateful for the gas 
line stations; there were plenty of them. 


Back home again in Erie, Pennsylvania, ° 
agreed upon one thing for certain: it was 
rugged trip, but with good transportatic 
extra heavy tires, a little stamina, and an a 
consuming desire to see nature at its loftie 
it was an unforgettable adventure. 


Tra: 
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Bulls Dic Magnificently : 


by Philip Ferry 


This Intimate Account of the Bullring’s 
Ballet of Death Will Make You an Aficionado 


"HE BLAST OF A trumpet pierces the clear 
‘Mexican afternoon. The buzz of conversa- 
m ceases and 60,000 pairs of eyes are 
veted on the bullring. 

Another bugle call announces the entrance 
the performers. Excitement surges through 
e audience. When the actors make their ap- 
arance, a mighty roar rocks the stadium. 
rst come the matadors, parading four 
reast, followed by the banderilleros, pica- 
res, mozos and servicemen. Having pre- 
nted themselves formally, the actors retire 
id make ready for the afternoon’s activities. 
trumpet announces that the first of the six 
ntests is about to get under way and four 
ones take their places at as many barriers 
side the low wooden fence which encloses 
e bullring. These peones, or assistants, will 
it the ‘bull “in shape” for the matador. 

A trumpet blasts, the chute opens and out 
arges a thundering black bull, tossing its 
ad and obviously spoiling for a victim. A 
ion waves a gold and red robe. The bull 
s the colorfully garbed peon and dashes 

: | 


So Se oe 
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in pursuit. The peon dodges behind one of the 
barricades and the bull plunges its horns into 
the wooden fence. The bull’s attention is at- 
tracted by the waving of another robe on the 
other side of the arena. It makes for the target 
but the human quarry dodges behind the bar- 
ricade. The animal’s attention is claimed by 
still another waving robe. Again it charges 
to give battle. This time its rush is so furious 
the rash peon, like a runner caught off third 
base, is compelled to leap the wooden fence 
to save his skin. Nobody engages a bull fresh 
from the chute. The animal is too dangerous 
and too full of fire to be tackled at this stage 
of the contest. Only after a session of baiting 
that leaves it slightly leg weary and a bit be- 
wildered will a peon give battle. 


Fire and Fury Fade 


By this time much of the fire and animal 
fury have gone out of the beast and it is as- 
sumed to have tired sufficiently for the peones 


MATADOR gives final glance 
to uniform before bull fight. 


to remain in the ring and give battle. After a 
session of harassing by the quartette of con- 
stantly shifting peones, a mounted picador 
enters the ring and claims the animal’s atten- 
tion for the second phase of the spectacle. 
The bull makes for the picador, plunging 
its horns repeatedly into the side of the pica- 
dor’s horse. But the latter is padded by a thick 
curtain of cloth and metal which shields its 
ribs from the lunges of the bull. Meanwhile, 
the picador, from the vantage point of the 
saddle, rakes the bull’s back with a ten-foot, 
steel-tipped spear, “piercing the bull” and 
“punishing” it in order to further weaken it. 
All of this baiting is calculated to sap the 
animal’s strength and make its charges less 
lethal to the matador when at last that func- 
tionary enters the fray. One particularly furi- 
ous attack pins the picador’s horse against the 
fence for a moment. The fence keeps the 
animal from toppling over and the picador 
offers quick thanks to the Virgin, knowing 
that an infuriated bull has been known to 
toss a horse clear over the wooden barricade. 


GRACEFUL maneuver allows bull 
to sweep past as matador uses split- 
second timing plus verve of ballet. 
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PICADOR is spilled from horse by sudden 
attack of angry bull which tangles trio. 


When the picador has held off the cus- 
tomary three charges which tradition decrees 
his part in the spectacle, a trio of banderi- 
lleros enters the ring. To some, the part these 
men play is the most dangerous in the per- 
formance. They engage the bull one at a 
time, advancing toward the beast at a full 
run, holding in each hand a colorfully deco- 
rated, three-foot lance. When man and beast 
come together, the banderillero quickly side- 
steps and with a movement of infinite grace 
reaches over and plunges the steel-tipped 
lances into the nape of the bull’s neck, where 
they remain for the duration of the contest. 
When all three banderilleros have driven their 
lances into the bull’s back, the bugle is heard 
again. The bullfight judge is ordering the 
“death of the bull.” 

Now at last, the matador, the star of the 
show, enters the arena. What has gone before 
is mere preliminary. Now comes the high 
moment of the contest—the most dangerous, 
dificult and exciting phase of the fighting. 
Another trumpet blast clears the ring, leav- 
ing the matador to face the bull alone. For the 
first time a lone man is in the ring with the 
bull. The atmosphere is charged with excite- 
ment and an air of audible tension grips the 
crowd. The excitement of a large throng is 
contagious and there is a tingle of expectancy. 
Carrying sword and muleta, the latter the 
familiar red banner with which he masks his 
movements, the matador formally asks and 
receives the judge’s permission to kill the 
bull. Distracting the animal’s attention with 
the red muleta, the shifting matador employs 
a variety of time-honored thrusts and passes, 
the chief of which are called veronicas, suertes, 
the “natural,” the “chest” and the “up” and 
“down” passes. In the latter, the toreador runs 
the red muleta dangerously close to the 
beast’s horns; or he may confine the maneu- 
ver from his waist down. When the right hand 
is used—that in which the sword is carried— 
the bullfighting is called “helped.” The most 
spectacular passes are those performed with 
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the left hand, and these invariably bring the 
crowd to its feet as though charged with elec- 
tricity. 

Taunting the bull with the muleta, the light- 
footed matador provokes the animal into pur- 
suing him recklessly. Each time the single- 
minded animal charges, the alert matador 
steps nimbly out of the way and the animal 
plunges its horns into the red decoy flag. Each 
successful feint is greeted with thundering ap- 
plause and a chant of “Olay-olay-olay!” 

The whole performance is accompanied 
with a pomp and pageantry which go far back 
in Spanish tradition and which add to the 
sport’s effectiveness in capturing the hearts 
of Latin-Americans. The entire spectacle is 
an artistic tour de force. The beauty of the 
costumes combined with the grace of action 
frees the fight of the stigma of brutality and 
places it in the realm of the esthetic. In Span- 
ish eyes no ballet dancer is more graceful 


than a matador. And linked with the display — 


of grace is the ever present danger of death. 
Flaunting virtuosity under such circumstances 
calls for a hair-raising degree of cotrage 
wedded to acrobatic agility. 


The matador continues to engage the bull as 
long as the animal shows a fighting disposi- 
tion, displaying his quickness and finesse and 
doing his best to give a good account of him- 
self. The average North American thinks the 
death of the bull the high point of the bull- 
fight. To the initiated, the aficionado, the 
death thrust is only the climax to what has 
gone before. It is the contest itself, the battle 
between brains and mighty brawn, which im- 
presses connoisseurs of bullfighting and lifts 
the performance out of the category of mere 
sport and places it in the realm of virtuosity. 


Misled by Matador 


Misled by the matador’s smoothly-coordi- 
nated ambidexterity and his apparent non- 
chalance in the presence of the bull, new- 
comers are sometimes inclined to minimize the 
degree of danger to which the matador is ex- 
posed, dismissing it lightly and declaring 
the bull “hasn’t a chance.” 

Make no mistake, the bull is dangerous, 
deadly dangerous, at all times. As long as it 
is alive and able to~carry the attack to its 
antagonist, it is a constant threat to the life 
and limb of the matador. A bull tormented to 
the point of death is no barnyard pet. It is 
fighting for its life and like any trapped crea- 
ture is dangerous in the extreme. Bearing in 
mind its traditional ferocity and its surpris- 
ing speed for a beast of such bulk, it is evi- 
dent the danger facing the matador is real 
indeed. 


Too many matadors have died in the ring 
to allow any laxity in the presence of an in- 
furiated bull. The death of the famed Mano- 
lete, greatest matador of recent times and ido] 
of Spanish bullfight devotees, who was gored 
to his death a year or two ago, is all the 
proof we need that even the greatest per- 
former is not invulnerable. 

An apparent contradiction to this tradition 
of extreme caution is to be found in the caper- 
ings of Cantinflas, Mexico’s great comic who 


? 


now confines his talents to the stage. ( 
tinflas could fight a bull to a standstill, t 
send the audience into a frenzy of hyst 
by deliberately approaching the conft 
beast and, nonchalantly placing an elbow 
the bewildered animal’s horns, rest his : 
in his hand in a pose so reminiscent ¢ 
person using the telephone that today 
gesture of hair-raising contempt is refe: 
to as “the telephone.” Such bravado, h 
ever, is not calculated to make a perform 


good life insurance risk. 
Each time a matador faces a bull he is 


posing himself to the danger of a horr 
death. A miscalculation of a few inches we 


- put him in the path of the charging beas 


be gored by the flaring horns. Death on 
tips of a bull’s horns is no painless ins 
taneous exit. Once impaled, the victim 
gored and trampled into insensibility. St: 


_ tically, ‘a matador can work only about a | 


dozen years without being overtaken by 
lent death or crippling injury. It is not 
snorting lunge of the beast that is most dan 
ous to the matador—the latter’s deft footw 
always carries him just out of reach. It is 
rearing upthrust of the horns which foll 
every lunge that spells peril to the unvw 
matador. Any matador who fails to time 
movements to this upward thrust of the bt 
head is a dead hero indeed. 


The bulls are bred and reared for this | 
ticular job. Truculence is drilled into th 
No matador would subject himself to 1 
cule by engaging a spineless turn-tail. Pu 
and matador alike demand an animal that 
give a rousing performance. Hence the b 
are traditionally vicious fighters and wo. 
representatives of a ferocious breed. 


The animals must be a special weigl 
around 1,200 pounds of charging fury. T 
must be a particular age—approxima 
three years. Fed on special foods, they 
kept under strict surveillance. The resul 
a pedigreed warrior with a genealogy riva 
that of an aristocratic show dog. 


SECOND attack by bull finds pica 
ready with lance as horse avoids ho: 


_A fighting in carefully died so 
og shen. one of the beasts is loosed in the 
ena it will not turn back at sight of the 
ultitude and head for the pens. And after 
iN this careful breeding and painstaking 
raining, the bull can make but one appear- 
ince in the ring. Its debut is its own swan 
ong. When it leaves the ring it will be 
lragged out a limp hulk. 

' Meanwhile, the matador does his best to 
rovide the spectators with a spine-tingling 
xhibition. When the frustrated bull begins 
0 display signs of weariness, the matador 
yrepares to administer the feath thrust. He 
akes up a position in front of the bull, with 
he red flag held in his left hand and the 
word held breast high in his right. Ad- 
ancing toward the beast, deflty sidestepping 
ts charge, he simultaneously passes one arm 
wer the other and, rising high on his toes in 
yrder to reach over the bull’s head and horns, 
jlunges the sword into the animal’s upper 


ig Names of Maneuvers 


This maneuver is called volapie. Should the 
natador stand flat-footed and wait for the 
inimal to approach him, he would be “kill- 
ng while receiving.” When bull and toreador 
nake for each other at the same moment, the 
maneuver is called “killing together.” Should 
he sword strike the backbone instead of 
enetrating a vital spot, the animal is merely 
ricked.” If the stab is severe enough to 
nop the bull but not instantly fatal, a punti- 
lero. administers the coup de grace with a 
mick thrust of a poniard. This poniard thrust 
nto the brain dispatches the beast as dra- 
natically as though it had been struck with 
_ sledgehammer. The servicemen now enter 
he arena with a team of mules and haul 
el . 

way the carcass of the vanquished. 

The victorious matador re-enters the arena 
) receive the plaudits of the multitude. No 


: Byids and receiving the homage. a a Host 


of excitable admirers. Piieacd by his train 
of peones, he makes a triumphal circle of the 
ring, bowing to the cheering stands, and he is 
showered with hats, coats, mantillas, bouquets 
of flowers*and sundry other gifts. If the hero 
has given an outstanding performance, he re- 
ceives a prize consisting of one of the slain 
animal’s ears. If the performance has been 
brilliant, the trophy is a leg. 

Few athletes are worshipped as extrava- 
gantly as a great matador, be it in Spain, 
Mexico, or the other Latin-American coun- 
tries. Just as New York is the goal of all 
boxers, Spain is the mecca for all great bull- 
fighters and the best performers generally 
come from that country. An outstanding mata- 


dor receives large sums for his appearances 


in the bullring. If he wishes, he can appear 
Sunday after Sunday, receiving a oo purse 
for each performance. 

The matador’s outstanding Paslitied are 
audacity and deftness. The vitally necessary 
coordination of hand, foot and eye can be 
achieved only by constant practice and a rigid 
training program. A matador is expected to 
abstain from liquor and tobacco. In between 
bouts he follows an inflexible routine. He 
practices daily with a mechanical “bull,” 
sharpening his eye and perfecting his sword 
arm and ballet-like footwork. The result is 
that, whether staking his life and reputation 
on a quick thrust of the sword or turning his 
back disdainfully on the watching bull, he is 
the epitome of grace and poise. 


Bull Is the Hero 


For all the brilliance of the matador’s per- 
formance and the adulation of his public, an 
impartial observer cannot escape the convic- 
tion that it is the bull that is the real hero of 
the occasion. Taunted mercilessly by a half 
dozen antagonists, sprouting lances from its 
back until it resembles an aroused porcupine, 
pierced time and again by the picador’s spear, 
weak from the loss of blood, leg-weary from 
pursuing the elusive matador—despite all 


SWEEP of cape lets bull careen past 
matador, use up energy in futile charges. 


these grievous handicaps, a blooded bull will 
continue to charge its tormentor while an 
ounce of strength remains. Felled by a sword 
thrust, it will climb to its feet and engage its 
elusive foe as long as life lasts in its tor- 
mented body. Frequently a final thrust of the 
poniard must be, administered before the 
wounded creature succumbs to the combined 
attack of its tormentors. 

Six bulls are killed in as many contests: 
each Sunday afternoon, depending on the 
duration of the fights, which in turn depend’ 
on the ferocity of the bulls and the brilliance 
of the matador’s performance. Ignorant of 
the fate of its predecessors, each new bulk 
charges from the pit as though the reputation 
of its entire lineage rested on the points of its 
horns. Each will die as bravely as its prede- 
cessor, heeding the blind instinct to fight to 
the death that is bred into the species and 
giving a dynamic display of brute courage 
that will keep the audience in a state of near- 
hysteria and excited admiration. 

When bulls die, they die magnificently. 


DEATH thrust is made high by tri- 
umphant matador to climax brilliant 
performance in afternoon spectacle. 
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ABOVE the adobe and tile homes of Vangay rises Mt. Huascaran, highest peak in Peruvian Andes, backyard of beauty for natives. 


OPENING THE FABLED SANTA 


Beset by Danger, Vast Peruvian Project 


by Bart McDowell 


Unlocks Isolated, Radiant, Andean Region 


ee YEARS AGO, you'd have ridden four 
days muleback to get there, pushing 
through the ovenlike reaches of granite gorges, 
moving painfully along dizzying brinks. But 
on your arrival, you’d have seen the legendary 
upper valley of Peru’s Santa River—one of 
the world’s richest, most beautiful, and most 
isolated regions. 

Today, things are changing there miracu- 
lously. If an ancient Egyptian Pharaoh had 
stopped work on his pyramid and had built 
a hydro-electric plant in the Nile, the effects 
would be similar to the scene now unfolding 
in this part of South America. The Machine 
Age—in the form of the Peruvian govern- 
ment’s Santa Corporation—is moving in on 
the primitive descendants of the Incas. 

For you, as an American traveler, this 
Santa Valley Project is important, too. Some 
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day soon—right now, if you can take minor 
inconveniences—you may travel through this 
valley that has been all but locked away 
from the rest of the world. You can pick 
orchids in the shadow of glaciers and poke 
among stone monoliths carved by men 3,000 
years ago. You can take steam baths in cliff- 
side caves and swim in hot mineral springs 
used by Peruvian Indians since the time of 
Christ. And with these wonders you can even 
have something that for this region is just as 
sensational—a good hotel room with electric 
lights and modern plumbing. These modern 
touches, and the trains and roads that are 
taking them there, represent the largest project 
ever undertaken by the government of Peru— 
a South American adventure in progress. 


High up in the altiplano, the plateau coun- 
try of the Andes, some 12,800 feet above sea 


level, there sprawls the shallow Lake Con 
cocha, fed by the lazy trickles of meltir 
glaciers. Nearby is the continental watershe 
where waters divide between the Pacific am 
the torrid Amazonian jungle toward “a 
lantic. j 


Lake Conococha’s Outlet 


Lake Conococha’s chill outlet meande 
northwest. Soon the stream flows with moi 
direction. It has become the Santa River, an 
the crystaline waters move between two gré 
ranges of the Andes. 

To the West looms the Black Cordillet 
great, dark mountains that shut off the vé 
ley from the Pacific Coast. To the East, ri 
ing like the white teeth of a huge beast, is t 
glacier-crowned White Cordillera. These whi 


atains, some 8: 000 feet bake than thete 
ck cousins across the river, are among the 
lest in the world. Several white peaks 
ywer over 20,000 feet—a third again taller 
1an the Alps. 

The narrow valley barricaded between these 
jountain chains, is called the Callejon de 
fuaylas or upper valley of the Santa. The 
jountains are dense with minerals, and the 
luvial soil produces a bounty of crops. 
Soon the waters fall once more, precipi- 
yusly—churned into spray and foam on the 


lid granite walls of the Canyon del Pato. - 


his is a region made for condors and not 


Be. Across to Pacific 


Finally, the granite walls spread out. The 
anta has sped to the coastal desert. Still 
acing from its downhill course, the water 
ushes on across the flat, fertile plains to the 
acific. 

‘That’s the angry Santa River, the largest 
ream emptying into Peru’s Pacific Coast: 
tough stream to harness, a savage geography 
) exploit. — 

It was in 1902 that a group of engineers 
rst began to toy with the idea of ‘tapping 
je region’s riches. These men found coal 
aundwiched between strata of rock—a high 
rade of anthracite, comparable to the coal 
f Pennsylvania. Nearby were iron deposits; 
1us, two basic ingredients of a steel indus- 
y- The upper valley in the Callejon was 
ich in gold and silver. For farmers, both 
1¢@ mountain region and the coastal desert 
ere potentially rich. 

In the years that followed, plans for de- 
eloping the region intrigued far-sighted Peru- 
lans. Finally, in 1942, the Peruvian govern- 
lent formed the Santa ' Corporation, modeled 
fter the U. S. Tennessee Nelle Authority. 
he battle was on. 


[ 


Key to Project 
The key to the whole project was a hydro- 
lectric plant and dam across the Santa in 
$ granite canyon. This plant would furnish 


1 power for dozens of small industries in | 


region. Connecting the dam with the outer 
orld was the projected railroad to Chimbote, 
le nearest port on the Pacific coast. That 
ywn would be the center and “outlet for the 
alley ; with port improvements and industry, 
himbote could become a city of great im- 
ortance. Other phases of the Corporation’s 
ork included irrigation of the coastal area 
“ound Chimbote and roads to move farm 
roduce to market. The a was ambi- 
ous. 
First, men built a load up the Canyon 
Pato. A flood destroyed 25 kilometers of 
ack, but the men rebuilt it. They dragged 
avy equipment up behind them. 
They needed a bridge across the Riyer. 
because the U. S. was then at war, steel 
lies were short. They built their bridge 


struction, an earthquake rumbled through the 


canyon, but the bridge stood firm. 

Then the engineers ran into a shortage more 
acute than lack of steel. They needed a large 
supply of skilled labor. Again, make-do was 
the key. They trained agrarian Indians, who 
still spoke their native Quechua, to handle 
machines. The hazards were great. Without 
warning, huge stones, vibrating from the 
work below, would hurtle down upon their 
heads. In all, 20 workers were killed in this 
rain of rock. es 

Today. the dam iis completed and only lacks 
the installation of some machinery to pro- 
duce its 125,000 kilowatts of electricity. The 
dam seems to have grown from the very sides 
of the gorge; and in a*way, it has. Resource- 
ful engineers found that they could save 
money for concrete by using the natural sur- 
roundings to advantage. One 500-ton boulder 
was left in its place and incorporated into 
the base of the dam, saving some $2,000 in 
concrete. 


Mysterious Disease 


But all the difficulties in the Santa Project 
weren't engineering problems. The men even 
did battle against a mysterious disease. Ver- 
ruga, or the Peruvian Illness, had for years 
been a source of terror, both for the Indian 
and the White Man. One reason for this al- 
most superstitious dread was that little was 
known of the disease. Research showed that it 
was carried by the female sandfly, the “titira.” 
This sandfly sleeps during the day and comes 
out between sunset and sunrise—and it car- 
ries the disease only in certain altitudes, and 
only in Peru. By applying what doctors had 


learned of verruga, the Santa engineers are 
stamping out this plague; DDT is proving 
that verruga can be avoided. 


Rainless. Floods 


Other natural dangers have not been so 
easily licked. One is the treacherous rainless 
flood. This phenomenon is caused by the 
region’s geography. Though the Santa Valley 
sits squarely in the Tropic of Capricorn, its 
altitude makes is glacier-cold in spots. With 
this marriage of heat and cold, curious things 
happen. Glaciers melt slowly and evenly, with- 
out a sudden change of season. Their waters 
form lakes in freakish shelves or pockets on 
the mountainsides, natural dams of stone and ' 
earth. Then, with a small landslide, these 
lakes give way—hurtling boulders, earth, and 
water down on the slopes. Early one Decem- 
ber morning in 1941, citizens in the village 
of Huaraz were startled by such a rainless 
flood. Without warning, a rock and water 
deluge broke through the town, killing 4,000 
people in 15 minutes. 

To avoid tragedies like this, scientists of 
the Santa Corporation have this year begun 
a project of lake-drainage. From air photos, 
they are making a detailed geological map of 
the valley, correlated with studies on weather 
and glaciers. Now, when mountain lakes seem 
dangerous, they will be drained before they 
can cause great damage. 

The natives who live among these geograph- 
ical hazards lead hard lives. Anthropologists 
aren’t surprised that they are almost uni- 
versally addicted to the chewing of coca, the 
leaf of the plant from which cocaine is ex- 
tracted. It is the Indian’s balm against a diffi- 


ON the banks of the swift Rio Marcara, Peruvian government has built Hotel 
Chancos. These simple chalets offer attractive rooms, good food, mineral springs. 
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AK“ 
A DCK 


NEW roads in the valley are gateways for tourist and arteries of produce for Indian farmers taking flocks to market. Througt 
out the valley, the glaciers of the White Cordillera dominate the scenery. Life is simple but content amid eternal beaut: 


cult existence.:Some of the valley villages 
have even levied a tax on the coca leaf to 
raise funds for municipa]-.activities. 


Life Still Primitive 


These activities are usuaJly pretty primi- 
tive. For the Peruvian serrano, or mountain 
Indian, lives almost exactly as he did when 
the Spanish conquistador arrived. He still 
keeps a flock of animals—llamas, sheep, or 
goats, depending on altitude—and weaves his 
clothes from their wool. He still scratches the 
rich topsoil of this valley with the wooden 
plow that the Spaniard introduced 300 years 
ago. His religion is still strongly mixed with 
ancient folklore. In 1940, when the region 
experienced a total eclipse of the sun, visitors 
reported near-panic among the valley popu- 
lation. Some wept, some prayed, and some 
hurled buckets of water toward the sky to re- 
lieve the sick sun. For the sun was their god 
before the white man brought Christianity, 
and the sun is still regarded with primitive 
awe. 

Today these folkways are the subject of a 
serious study. When members of the American 
Carnegie Foundation learned the nature of 
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the Santa Valley project, they became deeply 
interested. Here was a classic situation for 
the anthropologist. Civilization, with machines 
and material improvements, was being intro- 
duced suddenly into one of the world’s most 
backward regions. Working with Peruvian 
universities, the Carnegie Foundation has 
started a series of studies of the way these 
people live. Every detail of their lives is be- 
ing recorded, and will be compared in a few 
years with results following the industrializa- 
tion of the region. 

Some changes have already come to the 
Callejon. Since the project was launched, more 
travelers are going into this valley. If you 
are on the Pan American Highway with your 
car, it’s a fairly easy sidetrip. In Chimbote, 
the Pacific port for the region, the Peruvian 
government has built a fine new hotel. This 
hotel, named the Chimu after one of the 
ancient Indian cultures of the coast, sits on 
the beach with a commanding view of the 
island-studded bay. A short distance away is 
the railway terminal. That’s the departure 
point for you and your car; since there is a 
railroad and no highway up the canyon, you 
must transport your car by rail. 

This isn’t as difficult as it sounds. Every 
day the narrow-gauge train carries two or 


three flatcars for this very purpose. TI 
you're off—first across the flat coastal sti 
past irrigated rice paddies where egrets wa 


Then up—through granite tunnels and alk 
cliffs. 


Functional, Modern Town ° 


Four hours later you arrive at Hidroe! 
trica, the engineering headquarters wh 
the Santa Dam blocks the gorge. It is a mn 
new town, both functional and modern. } 
take your car off the train and proceed un 
your own power up a one-way highway, scu 
tured from the rock wall of the canyon. 
another hour you leave the canyon and 
rive in the Callejon. The change is bres 
taking. You are in a rich, cultivated val! 
fringed with verdant trees. Above you are 
blinding white glaciers of the White Co: 
llera. As you drive up the valley, you p 
through a series of colorful villages. 
streets are cobblestoned and narrow. 1 
roofs of the adobe houses angle off in irre 
lar postures. And market places are al 
with the colors of Indian dress. Men still w 
their scarlet ponchos, and women — thi 
bodied in countless’skirts — sail brightly 


ina piercing shade of pink worn happily with 
orange and red. Each village has its own 
_ style of costume, and each is sharply individ- 
ual. i 
Among the most beautiful of these vil- 
_ lages is Yungay, which sits at the feet of Mt. 
Huasearan. This mountain dominates the town. 
The tallest peak in the Peruvian Andes, it is 
a vast, glacial, two-headed mountain that rises 
more than 22,200 feet above sea level. 


It was from the cobblestoned plaza of 
‘Yungay that the American newspaper woman, 

_ Miss Annie Peck, set out to climb Huascaran 
in 1908. Miss Peck later wrote a fantastic 
_ book about her experiences, claiming that she 
had reached the top of the higher southern 
peak. Actually, her account was fictitious. But 
‘she did get as far as the Garganta, the neck 
that connects Huascaran’s two heads—some 
_ 19,730 feet above sea level. And for a woman 
_ of 56, that in itself it astonishing. For it was 
| not until 1932 that the mountain was finally 
conquered by a German scientific expedition. 


Simpler Side-Trips 


But Yungay offers simpler ‘side-trips than 
climbing this difficult peak. Horses can be 
rented for a day’s trip to Lake Tanganuco, 
one of a chain of glacier-fed lakes sitting on 
the continental watershed. There, 12,000 feet 
up, swarm thousands of screaming green par- 
_ rots. Wild orchids and rose-pink passiflora 

flowers liven the shores around the limpid 
green water. Recently, the Peruvian govern- 

ment has stocked the lakes with rainbow trout 
to tempt the visitor. 


For hotel accommodations, the valley now 
offers two comfortable spots. The first is the 
Hotel Chancos, a government-owned establish- 
ment on the banks of the swift Rio Marcara. 
This hotel is built as chalets on the site of 
some mineral springs. Here the water boils 
up, steaming in the cool air to form pools, 
now diverted toward bath houses. Centuries 
before the Spaniard came, these springs were 
used as spas, as were the steam caves in the 
hillsides. Their curative powers, for every- 
thing from verruga to horseback stiffness, is 
a legend of the Santa Valley. 


Farther up the valley near Huaraz is the 
_ new Hotel Monterrey, which also has a group 
- of mineral springs. This is one of the finest 
- hotels in. proyincial Peru, complete with 
swimming pool and bar. 
From this hotel visitors can see archeo- 
- logical sites where flourisHéd the civilizations 
_ of Chavin some 3000 years ago. These ancient 
_ peoples left a legacy of carved stone mono- 
 liths, and their burial grounds reveal a wealth 
of huacos, or ancient ceramics. A museum at 
Huaraz offers roomfuls of these curiosities for 
the traveler to examine. 
_ As the fame of the hotels at Chancos and 
_ Monterrey increases among _ international 
travelers, the tourist industry is sure to grow. 
A much-improved highway through the South- 
ern pass is expected to bring still more peo- 
ple. Unlocking the Santa’s riches means that 
one of the most beautiful regions of the 
Andes is now on convenient display. 


fe 
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UP barren Canyon del Pato narrow-gauge train toils toward rich upper valley. 
Tourists put their autos aboard flatcars for this four-hour ride to Hidroelectricia. 


MUSEUM patio in Huaraz has Chavin monoliths carved before time of Christ by 
stone cutters in the Santa Valley. BELOW: Village of Carhuaz, with narrow streets 
of cobblestones, Andean ponies, sits beneath high peaks of the White Cordillera. 
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Travel Ticker Tape 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL SKYCOACH RUN 
SPEEDED BY CONSTELLATION FLIGHTS 


Replacement of DC-4s by high-powered 
Constellations on Trans World Airline’s trans- 
continental sky-coach flights began recently. 
The $110 one-way fare remains the same, 
with flights made from New York to Los An- 
geles in 11 hours. On a daily schedule, the 
planes leave New York at 3 p.m., stop at Chi- 
cago at 5:15 p.m. and arrive in Los Angeles 
at 11:05 p.m. Similar schedules are main- 
tained on the eastbound runs. 


LIBERTE RE-ENTERS SERVICE 
WITH FIRST SAILING SEPTEMBER 6 


Pushing her schedule ahead a full three 
weeks, the reconditioned Liberte will sail 
from Le Havre September 6, arriving in New 
York September 12. Sweeping changes in the 
vessel to give added cabin comfort in all 
three classes have reduced accommodations 
from the former 2,200 to 1,513. The French 
Line steamer will ply between New York, 
Plymouth and Le Havre on her six-day runs 
which supplement the present service offered 
by the le de France and the De Grasse. 


ARIZONA HERALDS SUMMER 
WITH CROWDED EVENTS CALENDAR 
Frontier Days, a real Western event, high- 
lighted by a Rodeo and square dances, are 
scheduled for handsome celebration in Pres- 
cott, Arizona, from July 1 to July 4 and lead 
off many other summertime happenings in 
the state. At Flagstaff, an all Indian Pow Wow 
and a Hopi Craftsmen Show take place July 
2 through 4. At Mesa, on July 24, the Pioneer 
Day Celebration is held, with a Mormon Pio- 
neer Celebration the same day going on at 
Safford. 


FORTHCOMING LUXURY LINER 
ADVANCES DATE OF LAUNCHING 


American President Lines has advanced the 
launching of the President Jackson to June 
27 from its originally-scheduled September 
date. First of three new post-war luxury liners 
for round-the-world service, the Jackson will 
be followed down the ways at two-month in- 
tervals by her sisterships, the Adams and the 
Hayes. Completely air conditioned, the ship 
will have the most modern conveniences and 
interior designs. Each stateroom will have a 
private bath. 


UNITED EXTENDS COACH SERVICE 
TO PORTLAND AND SEATTLE 

Coach service extension from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland and Seattle-Tacoma has been 
made by United Air Lines with 66-passenger 
DC-4s. Offering fares approximating four 
cents a mile, the air coach run from San Fran- 
eisco to Portland is $22.40 one way. Portland 
to Seattle fare, one way, is $5.20. No meals 
are served but children under 12 receive half 
fare, travel free if under two and not occupy- 
ing a seat. 
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PAUL BUNYAN CANOE DERBY 
TOPS MINNEAPOLIS AQUATENNIAL 


For the eleventh year, the Paul Bunyan 
Canoe Derby will be the highlight oi the 
Minneapolis Aquatennial this summer. Over 
a 450-mile course from Bemidji to Minne- 
apolis, the race will be run from July 14 to 
July 21 with a first prize of $2,000 going to 
the winning two-man team, Finish of the race 
opens the city’s water festival. 


AIR CONDITIONED TRAINS NOW 
OPERATE IN INDIA, PAKISTAN 


On a number of their main line trains, the 
Railways of India and Pakistan are now oper- 
ating air conditioned cars. Between Karachi 
and Lahore as well as between Bombay and 
Delhi the cars are available on daily runs. 
Less frequent air-conditioned service is also 
made on such runs as the Bombay-Calcutta 
segment and the Calcutta-Delhi link. 


MOUNTAN POLO AMONG ATTRACTIONS 
FOR VISITORS TO NORTH CAROLINA 


Polo games at Fletcher Field in Asheville, 
North Carolina, are added attractions to the 
state’s summer events list. Played Sundays 
and most holidays, the mountain matches will 
have opponents from as far away as Havana 
on hand to test the local team. Less energetic 
activity can be viewed by theatre-loving vis- 
itors to the Lake Summit Playhouse at Tuxedo, 
near Hendersonville, where the sixth season 
starts June 27 with Claudia, A second sum- 
mer theatre opens July 7 at Burnsville with 
performances scheduled through August 19. 


NEW JERSEY WATER SPORTS 
HEAD SUMMER FUN SEASON 

Miniature yacht racing, sailboat regattas 
and speedboat racing are among the events 
for vacation visitors to New Jersey during the 
summer season. Twilight sailboat racing has 
begun at Wildwood-by-the-Sea for the regular 
championship seties of Thursday evening 
events, continuing through September. July 1 
to July 3, model yachtsmen can take part in 
a series of regattas at Weequahic Park Lake 
in Newark, and Stone Harbor launches its 
weekly championship sailboat racing series 
on July 1. A fishing derby in Cape May County 
is underway now with awards made weekly 
for the best fish in all species. 


SABENA TO INCREASE FLIGHTS 


With addition of DC-6s to its present fleet, 
Sabena Belgian Air Lines will increase flights 
to Europe on July 1. Leaving New York at 
2:00 p.m., a traveler to Rome reaches Brussels 
at 10:00 a.m. the following morn, the Eternal 
City at 2:45 p.m. that afternoon. Similar 
service of faster schedule opens July 1 to 
Greece or Israel. The line has also recently 
added Vienna to its far-flung network. 


EDINBURGH FESTIVAL BOOKINGS 
EXPECTED TO TOP PREVIOUS YEARS 


Bookings for the Edinburgh Festival, slated 
to run this year from August 20 to September 
10, reveal an all-time high might be set in 
American attendance. U. S. interest has been 
strongly heightened with announcement of 
performances opening week by the famed 
Ballet Theatre of New York. Last year, over 
100,000 persons poured into Edinburgh to 
see and hear the musical events. This year, 


_ nearly 150 performances will be given by 


famous artists, including the orchestra of 
La Scala Opera House from Milan. Opera 
will include productions of Mozart’s Marriage 
of Figaro and Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos 
given by the Glyndebourne Opera. On the 
dance schedule, the Grand Ballet de Monte 
Carlo will be among the international com- 
panies participating. Numerous other pro- 
grams will keep the Scottish city in its an- 
nual festival mood. 


AFRICAN RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
TO OPEN NEW TOURIST ROUTES 


Plans are underway for construction of a 
railroad that will open up new tourist path- 
ways in Africa. Blueprints call for connec- 
tion of Northern Rhodesia with Kigoma on 
Lake Tanganyika and Nairobi in Kenya. The 
new rail venture would permit travelers to 
travel by train from Capetown to the coastal 
ports of Dar-es-Salaam and Mombasa via 
Bulawayo, Victoria Falls and Lake Tangan- 
yika. 


COLORADO CELEBRATIONS JAM 
LONG SUMMER EVENTS LIST 


An almost frightening line-up of summer 
events crowds the calendar in Colorado this 
year. Throughout the state, a host of rodeos 
and other typically western celebrations will 
be held on July 4. For an oddity, Idaho 
Springs holds its St. Mary’s Glacier Ski 
Meet on Independence Day, followed July 7 
by opening of Gold Rush Days celebrations 
and two days of rodeo. The USGA Junior 
Amateur Golf Championships take place in 
Denver from July 19 to July 22; Grand Lake 
holds its annual speedboat races July 23; 
Manassa celebrates Pioneer Days beginning 
July 24 and the Broadmoor Invitational Golf 
Tourney for Men gets underway at Colorado 
Springs on July 24, lasting to the end of the 
month. Statewide trout fishing is in season 
from now until October 31. 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE FESTIVAL SET 


From July 15 through August 4, the famed 
Aix-en-Provence music festival, one of 
France’s prime summer offerings, will be 
held. Among the musical events will be the 
operas Cosi Fan Tutte and Don Giovanni. Or- 
chestral performances will feature interna- 
tional soloists. 
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Summer Fun Weeks Keep 

Sun Valley on Holiday List 

_ Famed for its snowtime activities and its 
popular ski runs, Sun Valley, Idaho, is still 
in the travel picture during the summer 
months. Special low-cost prices during July, 
August and September give the vacationer a 
full week at the splendid resort for only 
$38.50. Accommodations are in the comfort- 
able Chalet, four person to a room, and all 
meals are included, with dining facilities in 


the skier’s cafe. In addition, Summer Fun Week - 


visitors have full swimming, tennis, dancing 
and evening entertainment features. For nom- 
inal fees, the holidayer can use the golf course, 
go horseback riding, whizz over the outdoor 
ice rink and ride the scenic chair lift up Baldy 
Mountain. 


i 
Ride to the Range on Rails 
For Week or Week-end Ranch Fun 
You just hop aboard the New Haven Rail- 
road for this “wild west” holiday near New 
York City’s spires. A summer series has begun 
with cooperation of the railroad and Ted 
Hilton’s Ranch, a 540-acre range in Moodus. 
Conn. Horseback riding, of course, is a prime 
feature of the fun, but there is also swimming 
and you'll find numerous hiking trails. In- 
eluding round-trip by train, transportation 
from Old Saybrook, Conn., to the Hilton 
Ranch and all meals, the weekly tariff is 
$64.30, taking in the tax as well. Weekends, 
tax included, are $25.82 and for a one-day 
Sunday outing, $9.90, tax included. 


Paris-Bound Travelers Can 

Benefit from New Booklet 

_ A small but extremely useful booklet has 
been issued by the French National Railroads, 
610 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., for the benefit of 
visitors to France. Entitled “Railroading in 
France,” the 52-page brochure has maps, 
guides, baggage formalities information and 
descriptions of the various type day and night 
train cars in operation. Combined rail and 
motor-coach tours: are given as suggestions to 
the traveler who wants to range beyond the 
Paris-Versailles-Fontainebleau circuit. And 
for those whose French is lififited, a section 
lists various phrases, with English transla- 
tions, which are of assistance to the tourist. 


tn E ; 4 
Hyde Park Trip Offers 

Short, Interesting Excursion 

_ Visitors to New York can take an interest- 
ing, short, inexpensive excursion to extend 
their sightseeing trips to a region of high ap- 


.. Every day, except Monday, Manhattan 


Sightseeing Bus Tours runs to the Franklin — 


D. Roosevelt Memorial at Hyde Park, N. Y., 
with an opportunity to visit the grave, home 
and library of the late president. An addi- 
onal stop is made at West Point for a view 


fune, 1950 


i the military academy and gr ounds, The 


buses leave Manhattan at 8:45 a.m., arriving 
in Hyde Park at noon. Returning down the 
west bank of the Hudson River, excursionists 
reach New York again at 6:30 p.m. Including 
taxes and admission fees, but no meals, the 
round-trip fare is $7.95. 


MORE ROOM TO TRAVEL 


LAUNCHING of S.S. Independence by 
American Export Lines presages future 
berths for 1,000 passengers to Europe. 


Photographic Safari Gives 
Camera Fans Big-Game Chance 


College students will compose the main 
body of an African photographic safari sched- 
uled to leave New York on July 12 via Sabena 
Airlines, part sponsors of the jaunt. Big game 
country, pigmy villages, British East Africa, 
the Lake Victoria area, and upper and lower 
Egypt are places the itinerary lists as major 
points visited. On returning to New York, 
the group will pass through Europe with stops 
at Paris and other world renowned cities. 


Zion, Grand Canyon, Bryce 
Among Tours of National Parks 

With Cedar City, Utah, the starting point 
for summertime trips of scenic splendor, 
travelers have the opportunity of taking in a 
number of National Parks and Monuments at 
low cost and little time loss. Tops on the tour 
agenda is a five day outing that visits three 
National Parks—Zion, Grand Canyon and 
Bryce. Mt. Carmel Highway, Kaibab Forest 
and Cedar Breaks National Monument are also 
included on the tour. Counting motor bus 
transportation, four nights of lodging and 
fifteen meals, the complete trip is priced at 
$69.25. A three-day tour is available for 
$41.25. For those with even less time to de- 
vote to seeing the Parks, a two-day tour has 
been arranged including Zion National Park, 
Mt. Carmel Highway, Kaibab Forest, Grand 
Canyon National Park and the Cedar Breaks 


National Monument for $38.00. If you’d like 


an enjoyable one-day trip to Zion National 
Park, $15.50 includes transportation and 
three meals. 


Mexican Art, Culture, Life 
Objects of Unique Study Tour 

American artists desiring to study one of 
the great art movements of our time can join 
a 2l-day tour to Mexico that is being con- 
ducted this summer under the direction of 
Stanton L. Catlin, 74 Irving Place, New York 
City. Mr. Catlin is one of the leading au- 
thorities on contemporary Mexican and Latin 
American art. Designed for both artists and 
art lovers, the study tours will trace the de- 
velopment of murals and frescos from 1921 
to the present through original works and dis- 
cussion meetings with some of Mexico’s lead- 
ing muralists. Among the art centers to be 
visited, in addition to Mexico City, are Cuarna- 
vaca and Guadalajara. A tour leaves from 
San Antonio on July 9 followed by another on 
August 6. All expenses for the three-week 
trip, including transportation, hotels and 
meals, are encompassed in the tour price of 


$395. 


Central City Festival for 1950 
Bills ‘Butterfly,’ ‘Pasquale’ 

Every summer since 1932 the old ghost 
town of Central City, Colorado, comes to life 
with a distinctive music festival. This year, 
the music-minded town will present perform- 
ances, sung in English by Metropolitan Opera 
stars, of “Madame Butterfly” and “Don Pas- 
quale.” The former will run from July 1 to 
July 29, with the latter interspersed from 
July 15 to July 29. Prices range from $5.70 
to $3.25, depending upon seat location and 
evening or matinee performances. Only 40 
miles from Denver, the town has much of 
historical interest and tours through the Coeur 
d’Alene Mine are conducted every day. Vis- 
itors may stay at the famed Teller House 
which still uses its original furniture in his- 
toric rooms. 


European Tour for Music Lovers 
Sweeps from Edinburgh to Verona 


Music lovers will take delight in a special 
tour covering music and drama festivals in 
Europe. Sailing on the Georgic from New 
York on July 13 for Liverpool, the tour in- 
cludes performances of the Shakespeare Fes- 
tival Plays at Stratford-on-Avon, grand opera, 
ballet, symphony and chorus concerts in Lon- 
don and the Edinburgh Festival of Music and 
Drama. On the Continent, France, Italy, Switz- 
erland, Austria and Holland are the high- 
lights. Visits will be made to the Grand Opera 
and Opera Comique in Paris, the Salzburg 
Festival, the Lucerne Music Festival and oper- 
atic performances and symphony concerts in 
Amsterdam. A stay at Verona, setting of 
Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet,” is also 
on the itinerary. The group will return to 
New York September 2 and a fare of $1,085 
covers all costs of the trip, including tickets 
to the festivals and other performances. 
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TAKE TO THE AIR 


_ For Quick 
Sweeping Trips 


Summer Excursion Rates Bring 
Slashed Rates on Florida Flights 

Twenty-five percent discounts on round trip 
summer excursion rates will be made July 5 
by Delta Air Lines on flights to and from 
Florida. The slashed fares include Miami and 
Jacksonville at one end of the line and Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Kokomo and Richmond, In- 
diana, on the northern end. Discounts will 
also apply between several other Florida cities 
and such points as Detroit, Minneapolis and 
Pittsburgh. Expiration date of the program is 
August 31, and discount tickets have a 21- 
day limitation. 


British Columbia Is Setting 
For Novel Vacation Program 

Between June 15 and September 15 all-ex- 
pense vacations in the Canadian Rockies are 
being offered by the Malibu Club of British 
Columbia in conjunction with United Air 
Lines. Opening gambit on the holiday is a 
flight to Vancouver for a plane or yacht trip 
to Princess Louisa Inlet, location of'the lodge. 
Cruises, expeditions, oyster hunting, fishing, 
splendid opportunities for photography and 
other diversions are part of the fun awaiting 
the traveler. Six and 12-day outings have 
been arranged with the all-expense rates, in- 
cluding tax and air transportation from Seat- 
tle to Vancouver, priced at $134 per person 
for the former, $226 per person for the longer 
stay. 


California, Pacific Northwest Are 
Highlights of 5,000-Mile Vacation 

Starting June 12 and lasting until Septem- 
ber 18, a series of two-week air tours taking 
advantage of scheduled air coach service of- 
fer vacationists a 5,000-mile trip at unprece- 
dented rates. Leaving from Chicago and 
moving to Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle, Victoria and returning to Chi- 
cago, the all-inclusive jaunt is priced at 
$367.50. Air transportation, hotels and sight- 
seeing are included in the fare and three air 
lines are used in the large circle sweep. Despite 
the distance covered, only one night is spent 
in transit and total travel-time is less than 
24 hours. City tours and a steamer trip to 
Victoria, B. C., plus a stay in Paradise Inn at 
Mount Rainier National Park are among the 
many features of the holiday expedition. 


Bermuda Holiday Rates Drop 

Keeping pace with lowered fares of other 
airlines, Pan American has trimmed its round- 
trip rate to Bermuda to $85 from either New 
York or Boston. The reduction means that a 
seven-day inclusive tour price tumbles from 
$156 to $115. Daily flights are made and the 


new fares are in effect until September 30. 


San Juan Tourist Fares Cut 

' Excursion fares from New York to San 
Juan were trimmed June 10 to $130 round 
trip by Pan American Airways and the circle 
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rate from Miami to San Juan was cut to $100. 
The excursion rates, good until September 30, 
bring down all-expense tours to San Juan 
from New York to $195.50 and from Miami 
to $165.50 for a seven-day holiday. These 
tours include, in addition to air transportation, 
hotel accommodations, breakfast, sightseeing 
and ground transportation. 


‘Off-Season’ Resorts in South 
Offer Inexpensive Holiday Rates 
All-expense air tours to Miami Beach with 


extension opportunities to islands of the Carib- © 


bean are available during the summer at new 
low rates. With the southern regions consid- 


ered “off-season” during the summer, vaca-— 


tionists get a happy dividend with total tour 
prices depending mainly upon hotel accom- 
modations selected. Hotels like the Macfadden 
Deauville, Monte Carlo, Caribbean and Shel- 
borne are among those participating in a 
seven-day Miami vacation at the reduced 
tariffs. In Miami, sightseeing tours are among 
the features of the outing. Extension trips are 
available to Havana and Nassau for two days 
and one night or five days and four nights. 
An additional seven days is also open to 
Jamaica, only three hours from Miami by 
plane. All side-trips include sightseeing tours 
and other entertainment features. These spe- 
cial tours will be operated through Novem- 
ber 30. 


Jamaica Moves to Forefront 
On Air Service Networks 

Former difficulty in reaching the island of 
Jamaica has vanished with the steady rise of 
air traffic to the holiday spot. Latest entry is 
Resort Airlines which now flies to Kingston 
from Miami via Grand Bahama Island. DC-3s 
make three aircruise flights weekly. KLM 
Royal Dutch Air Lines, flying to Kingston 
from Miami via Havana, has opened four new 
direct non-stop flights, covering the 752 miles 
in just under three hours. From Tampa, Carib- 
bean International Airways has started service 
to Montego Bay and Kingston, with a stop at 
the Cayman Islands. This month, Avianca, 
the Colombian airline, inaugurates weekly 
non-stop runs between New York and Kingston 
with eight-hour flights. And British Overseas 


Airway operates weekly overnight service be 
tween Kingston and London. Other lines serv 
ing the island include Pan American and Brit 
ish West Indian Airways. From New Orleans 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines flies to King 
ston. With summer rates at new lows it 
Jamaica, air tours to the isle make a bette 
holiday bet than ever. From Miami, th 
round-trip cost on KLM, for example, is $85 
And you can enjoy eight days and seve 
nights at wither the Tower Isle or Myrtle Ban! 
hotels for only $89, a price that includes roor 
with bath, all meals, scenic motor rides, | 
pirate cruise, sightseeing, native floor shows 
dancing, movies, and, of course, the luxuriou 
beaches and water sport to your liking. 


Yosemite All-Expense Tour 
Can Be Memorable Holiday 

Summer is the time for Yosemite, accordin: 
to the Park’s seasonal popularity results, an 
complete tours from your home are availab] 
again this year. Tours are planned to includ 
the Park’s most renowned attractions an 
your visit may be extended as long as yo 
wish. Rates include round-trip air flights 
lodging and meals in the Park, ground trans 
portation between air terminal and Yosemit 
and Park motor coach tours. You'll see th 
great cliffs and waterfalls of Yosemite Valley 
view the scenic splendor from Glacier Poin 
and enjoy the Park’s beauty to its fullest ex 
tent. With double accommodations, includin 
bath, at the Ahwahnee Hotel, a three day tou 
is priced at $347 from New York; $299.3 
from Cleveland; $263 from Chicago, and $13! 
from Seattle. 


Mexico City Is Perfect Spot 
For Extension Hops to Guatemala 

You can roam widely out of Mexico Cit 
through special air trips now available fo 
visitors who want to see an extra country o 
two on their vacation outings. From Mexic 
City, you can wing to Guatemala City an 
spend a full four days of sightseeing pleasure 
Chichicastenango is visited in addition to tour 
around Guatemala City. The four-day jaun 
is priced at $154.85, plus tax, and a nine-da 
stay is available for $225.15. 
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KE TO THE SEA . 


For Pleasant 
elaxing Cruises 


Saronia Round-World Cruise 
fo Be 111-Day Voyage 


Biggest cruise news of the year so far is 
he announcement made by Cunard Line of- 
icials that the luxury liner Caronia has been 
cheduled for a 11l-day voyage around the 
yorld. With her itinerary planned so that 
yorts reached will be visited under the most 
‘avorable climatic conditions, the famed ves- 
el will sail from New York next January 6. 
After a trip through the Panama Canal, the 
hip will sail from southern California on 
january 18, headed for the Pacific and the 
Jrient. Her lengthy itinerary includes little- 
fisited parts of the world, such as Nukualofa 
n the Friendly Islands of the South Pacific, 
ind such popular diversion centers as Lisbon. 
The Caronia will complete her crusie in 
Southampton so that passengers may stop off 
is long as they wish in England or visit the 
Continent, returning to the U. S.\on a later 
Sunard sailing. On her last long voyage, the 
Saronia made a Great African Cruise of 80 
lays, sailed with a full passenger list, and 
udvance reports indicate the world cruise will 
rove equally popular. 


Mediterranean Cruise Slated 
By Brittanic for 62 Days 


' Sailing from New York on February 3 on 
i 21-port itinerary, the liner Brittanic will 
make a 62-day Mediterranean cruise. The 
28,000-ton ship will rack up over 10,000 miles 
on her trip. Extensive shore excursions will 
oe available. The cruise ship’s long itinerary 
includes stops at Casablanca, Algiers, Palermo, 
Haifa, Istanbul, Athens, Naples and Lisbon 
among the major centers. Such smaller but 
equally intriguing places as Larnaca on the 
island of Cyprus and Villefranche, France, 
will also be visited. ; 

Designed for full enjoyment of a long 
cruise, the Brittanic was completely rebuilt 
in 1948 and offers the latest in modern ship- 
board conveniences. 


Havana, Nassau Billed 
On Coming Veendam Cruise 


Turning southward for a mid-summer 
cruise, the transatlantic liner, Veendam will 
eis : 


sail, on a 10%%-day voyage to Havana and 
Nassau. The vessel will sail from New York 
on August 12 and shore excursions will be 
made available to those desiring to take guided 
sightseeing tours. Aboard ship, a number of 
activities are planned and passengers will be 
able to play various deck games, swim in the 
outdoor pool and dance under the stars. Rates 
for the cruise begin at $195 and range to 
$340 for top accommodations. 


New Fare Reductions Made 
On Canadian National Trips 


Twenty-five percent reductions on Canadian 
National Steamship sailings southward will 
soon be made on round-trip voyage fares. 
From August 23 until October 21, the new 
rates go into effect on the Lady Rodney and 
Lady Nelson sailing from Montreal, Halifax, 
Boston or Bermuda to British Guiana, South 
America. The lowered fares were established 
on the Canadian Cruiser, Challenger and 
Constructor on June 1. Fares for a round trip 
sailing from Boston or Halifax on the Lady 
vessels are $384.75; from Montreal, $479.25. 
The Leeward and Windward Islands, Trinidad, 
Barbados and British Guiana are regular ports 
of call. On the Cruiser and her sister ships 
the Canada-West Indies runs are about five 
weeks and occasional calls are made at Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe in addition to regular 
stops. The newly-set fares, round trip, are 
$450 from Montreal, $423.75 from Halifax. 


Cruises Every Friday Give 
Vacationists Land, Sea Fun 


Every Friday afternoon ships of the Great 
White Fleet sail from New York on cruises 
southward bound to the Caribbean. Visiting 
Havana and then Puerto Barrios, passengers 
journey by rail to Guatemala City for a view 
of this intriguing capital. The 17-day cruise 
brings travelers an added side trip to the in- 
terior of Guatemala for a round-trip fare 
beginning at $360. Aboard ship, an outdoor 
swimming poo] awaits your daily plunge and 
all cabins face the sea. In Havana, your ship 


is your hotel and you can explore the city 
for about three days with the option, if you 
select, of taking a sightseeing trip that in- 
cludes historic sites admission to the jai-alai 
game and other features for an added $19.00. 

For those who do not care to visit the high- 
lands of Guatemala, an alternate cruise of. 
17-days is available for $315 and up. A 
shorter, 12-day cruise is offered at rates be- 
ginning at $255 and includes a day in Havana 
and the 214-day trip to Guatemala City, with 
hotel accommodations, and returns to New 
Orleans rather than back to New York. A sec- ' 
ond 12-day cruise out of New York is avail- 
able for $220 with the vessel ending the 
outing in New Orleans. 


Great Lakes Cruise-Tours 
Include Swing Through East 


A series of cruises on the Great Lakes 
aboard the North American begin from New 
York on June 27 and from Chicago June 24. 
Including Niagara Falls and Great Lakes 
cities, the itinerary ranges over 1,000 miles of 
cruising. A stop-over is made at Mackinac 
Island and cruise members from New York 
have two days of sightseeing in Chicago, fol- 
lowed by a trip to Washington, D. C. and 
environs. Chicagoans follow the voyage in 
reverse, spending two days in New York en 
route to Washington. For the nine day trip 
from New York, the fare is $153, plus tax; 
from Chicago, taking ten days, the rate is 
$165, tax extra. 


South American Stops 
Add Interest to Cruise Life 


Twelve-day cruises to the Caribbean and 
several South American ports are among the 
top offerings by Grace Line during the summer 
holiday months. Sailing from New York 
aboard either the Santa Rosa or Santa Paula, 
17,000-ton, 225-passenger, one-class ships, you 
first reach quaint Curacao where your ship 
“steams right down the main street” as you 
glide into the heart of the Dutch town of 
Willemstad. From this novel island, your 
cruise ship takes you to La Guaira and Puerto 
Cabello. From La Guaira you can take a 
thrilling 23-mile mountain drive to Caracas, 
Venezuela’s capital, and re-join the ship at 
Puerto Cabello. From there, the vessel ranges 
across the northern tip of South America all 
the way to Cartagena, Colombia, a modern 
city built around the 16th Cenutry walled 
town which was one of Spain’s three “treasure 
ports.” For the complete 12-day cruise round 
trip, rates begin at $435. Aboard ship, of 
course, you will have the facilities of swim- 
ming pool, dance floor and other conveniences 
at your disposal. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


HUNTING THE BIG CATS 


by Tommy Lark 
As told to Dick Bunnell 


With Carbine or Camera, Tracking Down 
Mountain Lions Is A Hair-Raising Sport 


yay AS MANY a hunter has quietly longed to 

line his rifle sights upon a bear or a 
moose—something really big—so I had se- 
cretly hoped to see a snarling mountain lion 
in the finder of my camera. 

My big chance came last fall when Doc 
and Ada Smith arrived at Marvin Glenn’s J 
Bar A Ranch, which lies some 30 miles north- 
east of Douglas, Arizona, smack in the middle 
of the Chiricahua Mountain lion country. The 
Smiths came from Homestead, Fla., and 


they were as hepped on the idea of shooting 


a big cat as I was of making pictures of a 


hunt. They came to the right man when they 
came to Marvin Glenn. 

When I arrived at the J Bar A, Marvin was 
just about to take Doc on a kind of dry run 
over the nearby country. He saddled a horse 
for me, and I went along..That Chiricahua 
area is really rough. Cut into canyons and 
ridges, it tumbles away as far as you can 
see. And it’s all choked with manzanita and 


oe 


scrub oak and yucca and Spanish dagger. O 
there are trails winding through that jung 
—at least that is what Marvin calls the: 
Lord help a man on foot. 

Within five minutes the ranch buildin 
were lost to sight. You wouldn’t have thoug 
there was another person in 20 miles, and « 
cept for the people at the ranch I guess the 
weren’t. Marvin led the way with Doc ne 
and me bringing up the rear. It was a priv 
lege to be with Marvin. You had the feeli: 
that he could have found his way throu 
here on the darkest night. Twice he point 
out the flash of a white tail as a deer leap 
into the brush. He knew every game tra 
every water hole. 

Suddenly he slid from his saddle, walk 
to the base of a stunted oak and squatted | 
the ground. Doc an I joined him. What w 
it? “Lion sign,” he said. The lion h. 
stretched, and here were the marks of | 
paws where he had scratched up little moun 
of dirt and leaves. And if we looked close 
we could see the tracks of his big padd 
feet leading away into a patch of shale, 


We were puzzled. Sure, a lion had be 
here but how long ago? As far as we cou 
tell the lion might be miles and miles awa 
Marvin explained. The sign was fresh, ma 
the night before. Since the big cats tray 
chiefly by night, this fellow was probab 
holed up along the base of some nearby cli 
He pointed to a steep ridge of rock some | 
feet high off to our left. “A place like tha’ 
he said. “It’s warm, and it’s sheltered, and | 
can keep a good watch from there. Tomorr¢ 
we'll bring the dogs and see if we can s' 
him up.” 

“Stir him’ up.” Knowing Marvin’s reput 
tion as a successful hunter, I was sure 1 
would. No lion in that rugged border count 
is safe when Marvin is on his trail. And h 
been hot after them summer and winter, sprii 
and fall for nine years. Like many oth 
ranchers Marvin began hunting to free | 
range of the big brutes which were preyi: 
on his stock. A lion will bring down a calf 
a colt every week, and this means a real lc 
to a cattleman.. Moreover, Arizona offers 
$50 bounty for every cat killed. 


You hunt lions with dogs, strong ran 
hounds that will weigh 65 pounds or bett 
Blue-ticks, Walkers, red-bones and bloc 
hounds make good lion dogs. So does an ¢ 
casional mongrel. There is no such thing 
a pure-bred lion hound. Most hunters bre 
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EACH slight sound 
or scent stirs eager 
bloodhound on trail 
of mountain cat 
foe. Affectionate 
owner, amused, is 
still wary, too. 


heir own packs, selecting for courage and with the pack, which was circling about an 


seen noses. The pack Marvin assembled is as 
ugh a bunch of hounds as you'll find any- 
where. And his lead dog Jack is without price. 

As Marvin’s fame spread, sportsmen who 
jurned to bag a cat of their own began ask- 
ng to go along on a hunt. Taking them proved 
o be a paying proposition, and Marvin 
ound himself in the lion hunting business. 
de gathered a herd of tough mountain horses 
ind bought a pair of trucks and trailers so 
1e could move his parties and animals to far 
)0ints in the big cat country. In one pick-up 
1¢ built a kind of traveling kennel with a 
olid deck overhead for the storage of feed 
ind equipment. _ 

The next morning we were eating break- 
ast by 4 o’clock, a good heavy bean: of 
teak and eggs and biscuits, calculated to 
tick with us for hours. And coffee. It was 
well coffee to be drinking in that high coun- 
ry in the chill before daybreak. 

If we rolled out of our beds at an unholy 
our, we were sluggards compared to Marvin 
ind his 14-year-old son Warner. They’d been 
ip for two hours already, and by the time 
ve had finished eating they had the horses 
addled and waiting. To my surprise only 
ix dogs were milling about, Jack among them. 
six were plenty, Marvin explained. It didn’t 
yay to use an entire pack and wear them all 
ut in one hunt. So he uses half the pack one 
lay, the other half the next. 

_ Five of us rode away from the ranch— 
Marvin and young Warner, Doc and Ada and 
. By dawn the buildings were well behind, 
ind we were topping our first rise as the sun 
limbed over the horizon. Ahead of us the 
1ounds were ranging, wagging their tails and 
1osing the ground for lion scent. As we 
ared the spot where we had found the 
cratches the day*before, old Jack sounded 
ff and disappeared into the brush, the rest 
f the dogs at his heels. 

Called by the baying of the pack, we set 
ff in pursuit. Down a narrow canyon we 
lew at full gallop, ducking to avoid low hang- 
_ branches, twisting and turning to find 


rr wth. Then nena: we Bad pe OP. 


» easiest passages through the dense scrub 


area of shale covered ground. If ever I saw 
hounds look perplexed, old Jack and his fel- 
lows were those hounds. The trial, not too 
fresh to start with, had petered out. 

It was discouraging, but the morning was 
only half gone and I knew Marvin’s reputa- 
tion for finding lions. Keeping the dogs close 
by, he began ranging in a wide circle, fol- 
lowed first by young Warner, then by the 
Smiths and me. Time went by and the ‘day 
grew warmer, until we began to wonder if 
maybe the lion hadn’t left for the next county. 

As if in answer | heard an excited baying 
from the hounds, a shout from Marvin, a 
yell from Warner. Spurring our horses, the 
Smiths and I burst through a tangle of brush 


TREED cat snarls 
defiance as hounds 
and hunter close in. - 
Kill must come fast 
before lion  at- 
tempts escape pos- 
sibility into hills. 


and broke into a small clearing. Marvin and 


Warner were bending over the mangled car- 
cass of a deer, a fresh kill. So the lion must 
be somewhere nearby. 


The dogs thought so. Already they were off 
on a new trail, baying in their excitement, 
nosing the ground, sniffing brush through 
which the big cat had passed. We turned into 
another canyon and charged along its floor. 
On either side rose low walls of worn rock, 
furnishing a hundred ideal spots where our 
quarry might have bedded down. No man by 
himself could have ever found this refuge, 
but with the dogs racing along a hot trail I 
figured we’d spot him pretty soon if he was 
phy where in the valley. 


As we followed, the howling of the pack 
rose in a erescendo, bouncing back and forth 
from the cliff walls, filling the canyon with 
a bedlam of sound. The dogs were swinging 
to the left, converging upon a niche in a 
rocky ledge. And there was our lion, an ugly 
brute that might weigh as much as 120 pounds. 
One great clawed paw was outstretched, and 
he was spitting and snarling at the dogs 
which were ranged in a half circle about 
him. What a picture he made! 


Marvin and Warner were off their horses, 
calling to the Smiths to dismount. Marvin 
thrust Doe’s .30-30 carbine into his hands. 
They had to climb a little way up the canyon 
wall, get behind the lion and near enough so 
they could get in a shot. And they had to be 
quick, because already the dogs were lunging 
at the cat and he was striking back. Let him 
get in one blow, and Marvin could be minus 
a dog. 

I was really burning up film. I watched 
Marvin and Doc slithering and sliding as 


they scaled the worn rock face until they were 
clear of the canyon brush. Down below—half 
way between them and me—the lion and the 
dogs were playing out their drama. At Mar- 
vin’s nod Doc raised the carbine. It was as 
pretty a shot as I ever saw. The lion’s career 
ended right then and there, and the hounds 
pounced on his carcass. 


Packing the Prize 


If Marvin hadn’t come tearing down the 
cliff to call them off, there wouldn’t have 
been enough hide left to make a scatter rug. 
After that all we had to do was pack our 
prize on a horse and go home. I wondered 
how it could be done. Horses dread the reek 
of lion. But Marvin knew the answer to that 
one, too. Smearing one hand in the dead 
lion’s blood, he rubbed it on the nose of young 
Warner’s horse. The pony reared and snorted, 
but after a minute or so he quieted, and after 
that the smell of blood was so strong in his 
nostrils that he paid no attention when the 
dead cat was thrown across his back. 

Marvin’s wife cooked us a mighty meal 
that night, a fitting climax to a day of hard 
riding. I was stiff and sore, and I knew Doc 
and Ada weren’t much better off. Yet none 
of us cared. There’d been a thrill to our hunt, 
a thrill we had never experienced before, 
and might never again. And don’t you believe 
the man with the camera doesn’t get as big 
a kick out of a snarling cornered lion as the 
man with the gun, 

Doc was fiddling with his coffee cup. He 
raised his eyes to Marvin’s face. Did the 
hunter think it would be possible to find 
another lion hereabouts? Marvin’s weathered 
face twitched, and I saw him hide a grin. I 
could guess what he was thinking. Lion hunt- 
ing fever is highly contagious, and it looked 
as if Doc and Ada had come down with a 
hard case. I didn’t blame them. I had, too. 

No, Marvin said, he didn’t think they’d find 
another cat-nearby,. But over in the Peloncillo 
range he figured the chances might be pretty 
good. We’d have to camp, but we could do it 
in some comfort because there was an old 
abandoned ranch house on the Pendleton 
spread which could serve as our headquarters. 
Did we like the sound of that? 


PACKING prize on horse is real climactic 
moment of fervid mountain lion hunt. 
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We did; and the following night found us 
settled down on the Pendleton ranch, all but 


young Warner, who couldn’t lose too many 


days of school. It had been quite a trek com- 
ing over. Marvin had brought both his horse 
trailers, towing them behind the pick-ups. 
Careful of his dogs, he drove the truck in 
which they rode, leaving the other stacked 
high with camping equipment to the care of 
Pascual Espenosa. Besides sharing the driv- 
ing it was Pascual’s duty to keep camp. 
That evening as we lazed about our camp- 
fire, drawing close to escape the keen night 
air of high altitudes, we were joined by George 
Pendleton, who had ridden over from his 
main ranch. He had news for us, good news. 
A couple of days before one of his cowboys 


had spotted a slaughtered calf out in the 


brush. He could tell us how to reach the 
place. 

We were in the saddle before daylight, all 
filled with energy -and confidence. That is, 
Doc and Ada and I were. Marvin had hunted 


lions too many times before. 


Circling the Cat 


After finding the kill reported by Pendle- 
ton, Marvin began leading us in wide circles, 
explaining that he hoped the dogs would cut 
the trail of the big cat. For two days we made 
wide circles. Or, we would cut a trail every 
now and then, and we had some wild runs 
down ravines and over saddlebacks in the 
ridges of that broken country. But every time 
the scent would peter out. 

By the second night even Marvin was dis- 
couraged. There was little use of hanging 
around this area any longer, he figured. After 
the ruckus we’d been kicking up for the past 
couple of days, any sensible cat would be 
miles and miles away. If we still wanted a 
lion, he’d advise breaking camp in the morn- 
ing and setting off for a spot on the Geronimo 
trail where he had had luck before. 

We still wanted our lion, and soon after 
daybreak we were rolling away from the 
Pendleton ranch, dogs and horses loaded into 
trucks and trailers. Yet we couldn’t seem to 
shed our bad luck. Before we’d been gone an 
hour one of the trailers burned out a wheel 
bearing, and there we were drawn up beside 
the road, while Pascual Espenosa drove to 
Douglas for new parts. 

After a little private swearing Marvin sug- 
gested we saddle up and take the dogs for a 
run through the. brush. It was either that or 
sit by the side of the road until Pascual 
showed up again. Naturally we chose to sad- 
dle up, and soon we were riding easily along 
after the hounds. Marvin had turned loose 
the whole pack, all 13 of them, refusing to 
leave half of them tied up by the trailers. He 
didn’t expect they’d get a hard work-out any- 
way. 

He didn’t guess how wrong he was going 
to be. Within ten minutes they were racketing 
down a hot trail. The music of their baying 
filled the country, and I could hear old Jack’s 
voice booming out above all the rest. It was 
a wily cat they were following. His trail 
wound in a dozen loops, and once it vanished 


FELLED cat is pounced on by hounds bu 
hunter calls them off to keep hide intact 


altogether when he took to the trees an 
jumped from branch to branch. But his scer 
was strong, and the dogs were “winding’’— 
raising their heads and snifling high. H 
couldn’t shake them off. 

Marvin and the rest of us were never fa 
behind the pack. Riding low, our heads ber 
almost into the manes of our horses for fea 
we would be pitched from our saddles by th 
clutter of overhanging branches, we were boi. 
ing with excitement. This was lion huntin 
as I had dreamed of it. 


Hounds in Frenzy 


The baying of the hounds was rising to 
frenzy. We crashed through the brush towar 
a clump of taller trees, and there was ou 
lion perched far out along a branch of th 
highest one. Even from below I could see th 
hate in those glaring eyes as he watched th 
dogs milling about directly beneath him. 
just had to get that hate on film. 

Doc was raising the carbine, but I calle 
him to wait. I began climbing the lion’ 
tree. Inch by inch I edged upward until 
was less than ten feet away from him. I wa 
scared. But I’ve heard the experts claim | 
big cat will not attack a man, and I wa 
hoping they were right—particularly afte 
the lion turned his spitting attention from th 
hounds to me. And the pictures I was making 

Below me Doc was fingering the carbin 
impatiently. I slid down the tree and scurrie¢ 
to a high spot of ground, fitting on my tele 
photo lens as I ran. Doc had the carbine a 
his shoulder. He was pressing the trigger 
Nothing happened. He pumped out a shell 
tried to squeeze off a shot. It was no use. Th 
cat snarled and all but sneered. That wa 
too much for Doc. Marvin handed him hi 
revolver, and now it was Doc’s turn to clim!} 
the tree. The lion watched. 

That didn’t seem to worry Doc. He wen 
on up and up until he was just about ever 
with the cat. Carefully he drew a bead. Thi 
time there was no misfire. The Smiths hac 
their lion. And I had my pictures. 
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Y THE CENTER of London’s ancient “City,” 
where the great banks are and the presses 
‘the London Times can be heard from near- 
y Fleet Street, an open-air restaurant was 
pened on June 2. Here, exactly, is the heart 
' the British Empire and here, for that very 
ason, German bombs rained down persis- 
ntly ten years ago. Now, partly concealing 
id partly accommodating itself to a vast 
dle into which office buildings toppled when 
block-buster arrived in 1940, a gathering 
lace offers itself to those members of the 
iman race who have survived and who, be- 
ig in the neighborhood, find that they have 
e price of a civilized meal. Tables are set 
it beneath striped umbrellas, pretty wait- 
sses weave back and forth to kitchens that 
ere once an air-raid shelter. Rubble and 
yisted steel have disappeared beneath green- 
'y and flower beds. On your way in to the 
staurant platform you are offered choice 
uit from stalls. There are places where they 
I] garden plants and such things as dainty 
ulptured animals for the lawn. Open- -air 
staurants are rare in London and this is by 
x the most popular. It is like a boulevard 
fe in Paris. Overseas visitors are crowding 
. the place. Above ‘it rises the mighty dome 
St. Paul’s. 


Chelsea Flower Show 


Entirely English with nothing foreign about 
_ is the atmosphere of the Chelsea Flower 
ow in another corner of London. For one 
ing, all but the well-to-do are discouraged 
pa stiff admission fee, so that one is likely 
"meet “only the sort of people one has al- 
ays met.” Once inside, you are in what seems 
first a genteel garden party. It turns out 
be, however, an effective arrangement for 
parating you from your cash in order to 
tisfy that craving on which much of the 
mous British self-respect. i is based—‘“a gar- 
in of one’s own.” Tactful salesmen hover in 
ont of rare blooms and those not ‘so rare. 
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LONDON LETTER 


By Griffin Barry 


They will send any plant to your house C.0.D. 
and tell you how to keep it alive in whatever 
variety of weather—and there are many in 
Britain. Your gardening self-respect appeased, 
you pass on to the tea tables. They are set in 
a lovely grassy amphitheatre. There you listen 
to a military band dressed in geranium red. 
To the comfortable classes, still extensive in 
this country, the Chelsea Flower Show harks 
back to the good old days of security for their 
own sort of people. 


Crosby on Course 


Bing Crosby, whose songs are on nearly as 
many British phonograph records as Amer- 
ican, flipped himself over from Paris by air 
during one week in May and unobtrusively en- 
tered the amateur golf championship at St. 
Andrews, Scotland. Here is the Old Course, 
where the time-honored Scottish game began 
to evolve. Patriarchs of golf, stern and beetle- 
browed, were there; many younger golfers 
came, too, for a look at the amateur American 
with the famous voice. Bing did very well at 
first. Through the first three holes his record 


was 3, 3, 4. Then a local house-builder forged 


ahead. Indifferent putts at the 15th and 16th 
holes lost Crosby the match. Bing smiled 
sweetly, bought the winner a drink and briskly 
flew back to France. “Bravo!” wrote a Lon- 
don sports commentator, himself a rebel 
against the solemnity with which the Scottish 
take their golf. “Mr. Crosby was nonchalant. 
Nonchalance is the true amateur spirit. He 
has struck the greatest blow ever for not tak- 
ing golf too seriously.” 


Opening of ‘Carousel’ 


Theatredom is awaiting the London open- 
ing of “Carousel,” promised in a few weeks. 
Oscar Hammerstein II has been here all 
spring, carefully rehearsing all over again his 
New York: success of four years ago. Mean- 
while his London production of “Oklahoma!” 
continues to break attendance records after 


New Open-Air Restaurant, Coming ‘Carousel’ Brighten Summer Scene 


a three years’ run. A leading critic here calls 
Hammerstein “the great American folk song 
writer of our time.”” But one personal quality 
recommends him to the British, too, appar- 
ently—his serious-mindedness. He is a con- 
vinced World Federalist, it appears, and would 
rather meet people in the political know than 
any other sort. That is not difficult to do in 
this ancient center of world politics. Recently 
Hammerstein has been seen leaning over the 
rail of the Visitors’ Gallery at the House of 
Commons during crucial debates on foreign 
policy and afterward keeping appointments 
with members of the Foreign Office and min- 
isters of the Government. 


First Helicopter Service 


The world’s first helicopter passenger ser- 
vice opened June 1 between Liverpool and 
Cardiff. Dubbed “hoverplane” by the British, 
this air machine moves about three times more 
speedily than the fastest train. Passenger 
planes can easily beat that record, of course; 
but short distances are the rule in Britain and 
the Ministry of Civil Aviation finds the hover- 
plane useful for flights that are not very long 
and have a number of stops. Then, too, this 
power-driven steel bird can land or take off 
on small areas. That will enable valuable 
acres now occupied by airdromes to be given 
over to other uses, Lord Pakenham, Minister 
of Civil Aviation, points out. But on long dis- 
tances, passenger planes will continue to offer 
a competitive service. 


To popularize this unique form of travel, 
a week before the service started the Vice 
Chancellor of Oxford University was per- 
suaded to fly by helicopter with his wife to 
keep a dinner engagement at Torquay, 140 
miles from his house. With the distinguished 
pair smiling inside, the hoverplane rose from 
a hayfield outside the college walls. Two hours 
later it arrived at Torquay. “Conditions 
ideal!” said the Vice Chancellor. 

(Continued on Page 32). 
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How To Avoid Disaster During The Sunburn Season 


©)= OF THE HORDES of people who storm 
the beaches during bright 
days, only a handful have escaped receiving 
a serious and painful burn at some time or 
Official estimates indi- 
cate that approximately one-fourth of this 
year’s sun-worshippers will have a doctor’s 
attention to relieve their agony. 

Sun filter preparations that screen out burn- 
ing ultra-violet rays have been perfected by 
medical research, yet year in and year out 
the blistered backs and painfully reddened 
skins appear. Even a delicate titian beauty, 
however, can bronze without burning if use 
is made of the various preparations approved 
by the American Medical Association. 

A number of misconceptions regarding sun 
burn often prevent adequate pre-sunning care. 
Many people believe, for example, that red- 
heads cannot tan. Actually, some 99 per cent 
of redheads can tan if a genuine sun filter is 
used. 

Use of baby oil or olive oil as pre-protection 
is generally over-rated. Oils double burning 
power and offer no protection. Age has 
nothing to do with burning, either, nor the 
fact that you’ve already been burned, inas- 
much as you can burn and peel repeatedly all 
summer. 

A light sunburn might only cause a day’s 
discomfort, but beware of letting those sun 
rays hit you too long. Severe burns, doctors 
warn, can cause shock, fever, chills, nausea 
and a pounding heart. Skin can be perma- 
nently discolored and, in severe cases, open 
the way for possibility of skin cancer. 

Nevertheless, a healthy tan without a burn 
is advocated by physicians. The trick is to 
tan with the most brown and the least burn. 
If you are patient and wise you can take short 
stints in the sun and slowly build up your 
tan. But most persons, with an eye to having 
a good tan as quickly as possible, can keep 
from endangering themselves through use of 
sun filter preparations. The distinguishing 
mark of an effective preventive is official ap- 
proval by the American Medical Association 
and responsible consumer testing laboratories 
like Consumer’s Union. The lotion or cream 
bearing these certifications is your best guard 
against sunburn. 

Learn how to protect yourself and take ad- 
vantage of the progress in science. Enjoy your 
vacation to the full and reap the dividends 
in health and appearance which a summer in 
the sun can offer. 

Avoiding a severe sunburn is only one of 
the things you should be on guard against 
this season, however. In addition, you might 
keep in mind the following: 


summer's 


other in their lives. 
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HINTS FOR A HAPPY HOLIDAY 


l. Take it easy. There are other holidays 
—don’t crowd everything into one weekend. 

2. Take extra clothing on your outing. 
Temperatures drop fast, and the precaution 
may save you a cold. 


3. Disinfect minor cuts and scratches im- 


mediately. A bottle of iodine in the picnic 
basket is insurance against infection. 

4. Go easy on swimming. Wait an hour 
after eating, and confine your dunking to 
short dips. 

5. Look before you ea ecpactally in 
the woods and country. Poison ivy and oak 
are already dangerous, but the new leaves 
are hard to recognize. If you break out in a 


YOUNG, attractive, 


rash, the anti-histamines at the corner drug- 
store will clear it up. 

6. Eat. moderately. A watchful eye on 
Junior’s ‘candy-and- -cone, ‘intake will avoid 
an upset tummy. 

7. Exercise with discretion. Eat 
holes of golf on the first day mean 72 aches 
and pains on the second. 

8. Avoid trouble with the law. See that 
Dad has his driving and fishing licenses, ready 
to produce on request. 

9. Keep the kids. Pin a slip with your 
name, address and telephone number in the 
pocket of every toddler in case you get pops 
rated. 


. 


TRAVEL BOOKS: 


- Club Discount Book for June: Cook’s Voyages 


4E VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN COOK, 
lected and edited by Christopher Lloyd. 
'8 pages, Chanticleer Press, New York. 
1.00. (Only $1.70 to members.) 


ae ALL THE chronicles of the last war 
—adrift in an open boat, life in a sub- 
irine, victory ships to Murmansk, and simi- 


r-episodes—it is an exhilarating experience - 


‘travel again with one of the first great 
ace-time sailors, and to follow in his 
urnals the rather naive descriptions of the 
ands of the South Pacific, of their inhabi- 
its and their very strange customs. 


Captain James Cook, the son of an agri- 
ltural laborer, was self-educated, but his 
iliant powers of observation and ability 
record all the details about the people and 
> new lands he visited makes for an ex- 
ing sea saga. The accuracy of his report- 
¢ has been proved time and time again. 


Devotion to Duty 


While Cook enjoyed extremely good patron- 
e, his devotion to his duty was at all times 
tstanding. His ship the Endeavor was a 
ere 98 feet long and sailed with a full-com- 
ement—90 men. His attachment for this 
- and his uncanny ability to handle the 
2n under him made a wonderful adventure 
-what might have been most arduous years 
sea. For all the years that he sailed the 
uth Pacific there was no major catastrophe 
neerning personnel. , 


One of the sailors aboard described him as: 
“, . . ordinarily very reserved in speech 
t on occasion could be very affable to the 
2w ... never swore ... was scrupulously 
tan in habit . .. on Saturday he frequently 
ank an extra glass of punch pledging a 
ast to all beautiful women. .. .” 


His voyage, presumably to view the transit 
Venus, was actually a search for a new 
atinent, one that he could claim for Eng- 
id. This continent was said to be in the 
uth Pacific. After criss-crossing the Pacific, 
o the Antarctic and back up to Hawaii, 
. . in order to give my men a respite from 
: gripping cold of the high latitudes. . . .” 
‘reports: = 

*I have now done with the Southern Pacific 
van and ‘flatter myself that no one will 
nk that I have left it unexplored. . Pa ied | 
ve failed in discovering a ae it is 
vause it does not exist in a navigable sea 
1 not for want of looking for it.” 


dis charts and ‘records were kept with 
raordinary accuracy, due possibly to his 


The description of Tahiti and its inhabi- 
tants sets his pattern for the descriptive sec- 
tions in the rest of his journals. He kept all 
records as factual as possible and without 
emotion, yet much of the man can be seen 
from the tenor of these writings. He seemed 
amazed, for example, by “both sexes (in Ta- 
hiti) express the most indecent ideas in con- 
versation without the least emotion and de- 
light in such conversation beyond any other. 
Chastity, indeed is but little valued... .” 


Description Still Fresh 


Even with the language barrier, his de- 
scriptions of the Pacific people, their physi- 
cal appearance and living habits must have 
been exciting reading to the public of the 
1700s, and it still retains the air of newness 
and adventure. 


His second voyage, when he had two ships, 
the Adventure and the Resolution, and his 
third and last voyage are recorded in much 
the same manner and therefore are as exciting 
to read as the first. 


Of Captain Cook’s private life very little 
is known except that he was loved and hon- 
ored by all the men who sailed under him; a 
fact of which there is no dispute. 


When news of his death was received 
aboard, Zimmerman, a Swiss seaman reported, 
“the men cried out with tears in their eyes 
that they had lost their father.” 


A Fellow of the Royal Society wrote, years 
before, what might very well serve as his 
epitaph. 


“He was a right-headed and unaffected 
man; and I have great authority for calling 
him our best navigator.” 


As able editor Lloyd comments, “His monu- 
ment is the map of the Pacific Ocean.” 


Had: 


National: Travel Club 
115 West 45th St. 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy. of The Voyages of 
Captain Cook at the special club membership 
price of only $1.70. Enclosed is remittance. 


Other Recent Editions 


BIKE-WAYS, by Godfrey Frankel. 224 
pages. Sterling Publ. Co., New York. 
$2.50. 


Around town or around the world, you'll 
find this handy, informative book is packed 
with vital and essential information for bi- 
cyclists old and young. Complete information 
is given on Youth Hosteling, bike camping, 
organizing a bike club and detailed pointers 
on the right bicycle for you plus tips on how 
to ride. In addition, a number of suggested 
tours and routes from New England to Los 
Angeles are given, plus a section on England 
and France. If you don’t want to use your 
bike for long travel purposes, however, Bike- 
Ways can still offer the cyclist an indis- 
pensable manual. You’ll find rules and in- 
structions for numerous safe but fun-filled 
games that can be played on your two- 
wheeler, such as Parallel, Slalom and Circle. 
Clear and concise information is also packed 
into the book on the care and repair of your 
bike. For the gadget-minded, a full section is 
devoted to selection of accessories, plus excel- 
lent, tips on what to look for in essentials such 
as the saddle. This chapter even has a sample 
of Scotchlite attached to a book page so you 
can see for yourself this light-reflecting ma- 
terial for night trips. Throughout, the book 
is abundantly and interestingly illustrated 
and is a veritable encyclopedia for pedalists. 


BERMUDA HOLIDAY, by Mary Johnson 
Tweedy. 162 pages. Crown Publishers, 
New York. 


Clear maps, pictures in both color and 
black and white, and a handy format that 
means you can slip it into handbag or coat 
pocket are only the first and obvious features 
of this guide. As soon as you delve into the 
text you'll discover the true charm and 
worth of this well-arranged book. There’s an 
around-the-calendar of clothes for men and 
women and such informative bits as where to 
eat, drink and be merry and various organiza- 
tions and clubs you may want to visit. How 
to go there and where to stay is an important 
phase adequately covered and including prices 
and costs. Not only the leading and smaller 
hotels are dealt with but also rooms in Ber- 
muda homes and even a listing of real estate 
agents in Hamilton in event you wish to rent 
a full house. Both active and spectator sports 
are covered with tips as to where and when 
the best of each can be enjoyed. A brief his- 
tory and background of families on the island 
keep you in the know for your visit. Local 
customs, such as double wedding cakes (the 
groom’s is iced with gold leaf to symbolize 
prosperity), will prepare you for the differ- 
ent way of life as lived in relaxing, beautiful 
Bermuda. A host of other features round out 
this excellent guide for those who have never 
seen Bermuda or who make an annual jaunt 
to the island. 
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Travel Crosswords 
By Ted Shane 


Bee sees 
: f= BEREe Be 


Solution to puzzle will appear in next issue 


ACROSS 
Pholks, it’s a phoney! 


5 The Buck Rogers Express: pl. 


Wal, I swan eff’n Zeus didn’t do her 
wreng! 


America’s winter payground 


The Greeks took a lot of backtalk from 
her 


Iron Curtain Mts. 
Nice place to rubber around in 


It’s found in Spain, Mexico, Nicaragua 
and Iowa 


Performed like Ava Gardner in Spain 
These people say love is blonde 

Tibet Rapid Transit System 

Man’s nickname 

They could make the doggonedest food 


This flier had whinny ways and has be- 
eome quite a star 


African housepets 

Helen’s b.f. 

Firecracker juice, compared to the atom 
Cackleberries 

The old parlor sofa on wheels 

Portend 

What les French takes leurs baths in 
Kind of street Frank Costello lives on 
Ye Old Saulty Ste. 


Three-leaved plant: 
deadly variety 


Kissed with a sandbag 
While they exist, doctors see hope ahead 


Place that will lend you money pro- 
vided you don't need it 


Mr. 5, he puts his business in other 
people’s noses 
Centrally-located Filipinos: var. 


You'll have to travel backwards to re- 
member this Anna 


Poison ivy’s the 


Things the Pirates threw the Yankees 
into 

Landed on 

Aa oe weceoes LL 

French snow 


Western Separation Centre: you can be 
separated from your mate or money 


Why not rename htis Wainwright I.? 


Kind of girl whe understands your in- 
mermost thoughts 


DOWN 
This is cast by water troublers 
Soldier seen doing his duty 
Mr. 1 
Polynesio-Microneso-Melanesians 


Hits bottom in order to raise the younger 
generation 


His Peak’s mever been a bust 
Kind of vark 


Constantinople Motor Owners: abb. 


Longhaired Gentleman about to repeal 
the Law of Gravity 


Capital of Montana 

Best way to sop champagne in France 
Pherocious phellow to phight against 
Jr. editions 


Little 
lunch 


There are 16,980,678,647,323 in every 
dog's tail 


Cruise ship juice 
Birds Eye rain 


El Ropo de 
scents 


things travel agents take after 


Cuba—worth quite a few 


Ye Gangster of Merrye Olde England 


Dutch flyer, known for always kidding 
around 


Next to herself, Princess Margaret likes 
this—ahem—best 

What Washington went to Philadelphia 
via 

What Notre Dame sends over Paris hourly 


What Scotchmen who multiply really do 
to their families 


Two bits with a British haccent 


You'll never get very far if you never 
leave yours 

Lowdown companien of a heel 

La Lisa de la Louvre 

Keeper 

Leo the Lip’s one 

Newest Saint 

Smart as a Parisienne 


Young lady Leander swam the Hellespont 
nightly to see 


Having wings 

After a day of terl, Moytle hoid it choip 
Side of the ship the wind doesn’t blow on 
Neuf, nein, nuevo, novem 

If you see red, fellow traveler, do this! 
1/1000 millrei 


Solution to May Puzzle 


A TRAVEL ODDITY ee 


Jeaving behind the head, face, and paws of a sphinx. 


Can This Be Kansas: 


by Beverly Baumer 


S° LITTLE PUBLICITY has been given the weird discoveries made j 
Kansas that many natives themselves would swear on a stack « 
The Farmer’s Almanac no unusual sights exist in their state. Kans? 
geologists have expressed wonder at “the views so foreign to the usu, 
conception of Kansas.” 

The most unusual is the sphinx in Gove county. It towers 30 feet abot 
the flat Kansas plains, and has pouted there, comparatively unnotice! 
for several centuries. But no Kansas Pharaoh built it—it was fashioned 
by Mother Nature. Originally, the structure was nothing but a clu 
of cretaceous chalk, until wind and rain beat against the chalk layer 


SPHINX looms ov 
flatlands near th 
state’s western se 
tor, in Gove Count 


But Nature didn’t stop with the sphinx. Near it, she erected a chal 
castle, that spires 70 feet into the air. Its sides are steep, almost vertica 
Climbing it means squeezing and clutching your way through crack 
past ledges and shaky footholds. The castle is a remnant of the thic 
chalk series so prevalent in the area centuries ago. | 

To reach the sphinx and castle, which natives label “The Monumez 
Rocks,” go east off US 83 at a schoolhouse 214 miles north of Elkade: 
drive east 4 miles, south 2 miles, east 1 mile, and south one-half mil 

As a side show attraction near these geological freaks of Gove count: 
there are wild, jagged canyons, infested with sharp twists, unexpecte 
drops, and high, steep walls. The canyons, part of the chalk bluffs 3 
the Smokey Hill valley, are located west of Elkader. They divide an 
subdivide so much in some areas, that it’s almost impossible to mal 
your way through them. 

Besides these fantastic creations, Kansas boasts an equally ee 
setting in Ottawa county, where there are over 200 giant rocks, wit 
diameters ranging from 8 to 27 feet. These sandstone formations, som 
of which are almost perfect spheres, look like marbles with over-actiy 
pituitary glands. Rock City, as the site is named, is situated southwe 
of Minneapolis, where detailed directions for reaching the point ca 
be obtained. 


CASTLE in Kansas 
is 70-foot structure 
hewn from chalk. 
Note man on crest. 


by Will Lane 


VAGABOND CAMERA 


How Will That Vacation Spot Photograph? 


aah PICTURES no longer are just snap- 
shots taken wherever you happen to hang 
our alpenstock. Now, before deciding on a 
acation spot, the first question is, “How will 
| photograph?” 

‘Every place has its own distinctive features 
identify and characterize it. Thus, when I 
topped for lunch and a dip in the swimming 
ool at the new Apple Valley Inn, which is 
bout 100 miles Northeast of Los Angeles, 
ear Victorville, Calif., I was impressed with 
ne omnipresence of the giant Joshua trees. 
hese greet you at every glance, whether you 
fatch the sun from the dining room, loll 
round the pool, ride the range on a horse, 
r play on the new hotel’s golf course. 

A Joshua tree, I learned, is not a tree, but 
ne of the family of bulbous, liliaceous, yucca 
lants. By any name, it is highly photogenic. 
Whether your camera goes for carefully- 
lanned scenic shots, for galloping horses or 
urvaceous diving girls, the Joshua tree’s de- 
ign and texture will glorify your composi- 
ons. The hotel’s manager, Harry Lloyd, is 
ery helpful and cooperative. The sun washed 
ir and distant mountain breezes make Apple 
‘alley a photographer’s oasis. 

You can shoot the swimming pool with 
ihing girls and Joshua trees framing the 
eground, while distant hills carry the eye 
irough the desert air into the freedom of 
adless space. Perhaps also you will be in- 
‘igued by opportunities for -sheer design like 
te photograph on this page. The Joshua 
ee’s graceful limbs, like the involute arms 
f an oriental ballet dancer, reach for the sky 
hile at the same time curving downward 
ward two colorful beach umbrellas on the 
ige of the swimming pool. 

‘What are your favorite, most photogenic 
ication spots?. Write to Vagabond Camera. 


Tips For Travel Pics 
| When visiting Los Angeles, stop at the All- 
ear Club, Free Visitors Bureau, 517 W. 6th 


»uthern California. Also helpful in plan- 
ng pictures is the “Events News” bulletin. 
nd if you want to film or’see the homes of 
ovie stars, be sure to get a copy of, “Here’s 
lamourland. ” Tt gives the home addresses 
stage, screen and radio stars with a street 
tide to follow. All free. 

Tn Williamsburg, Va., see the camera shop 
‘the Post Office Arcade if you want to join 
norning camera tour of historical sites. Mr. 
iller arranges the tours on request, taking 
pe to the eee Old South. 


“1950 


= ‘ 


i» for one of the free sight-seeing maps of: 


At Cheyenne, Wyo., on Frontier Day, the 
best spot for action. shots of the rodeo is at 
the chutes where the animals enter the ring. 
And that is where a special photography stand 
is arranged. Any of the officials (or the Cham- 
ber of Commerce) will make arrangements if 
you want to get into this special stand to shoot 
still or motion pictures. 

At Sturbridge, Mass., twice a year, appro- 
priately costumed models re-enact scenes from 
New England life of a century ago. Craftsmen 
work in village shops grinding corn, shoeing 
horses, shaping pottery and pounding copper 
—all wonderful grist for the camera mill, 
and your best shots may also win a prize in 
the village’s annual print competition. To en- 
courage camera-bearing visitors, the village 
fathers set aside a couple of days a year for 
photography fans. 

Going abroad? In Europe, customs regula- 
tions for cameras and photographic equip- 
ment are varied and often difficult. See “Focus 
on Europe” in U. S. Camera, June. 

How about Uncle Sam’s customs regula- 
tions? Did you know they were liberalized 
recently and that it is now possible to bring 
in one of those high-price foreign cameras 
duty free? Provided it’s for your own use, 
and that you are out of the country. for 12 
days or more, you are allowed to bring in 
goods worth $500. If the family is along, 
each member is entitled to this amount, but 


GIANT Joshua trees 
around swimming 
pool at Apple Valley 
Inn heighten inter- 
est in vacation photo. 


you can do this only twice a year. 

The amount is limited to $200 if you’re 
out of the country for 48 hours or more. In 
California, which is an exception, it’s only 
24 hours. Regulations are even more liberal 
along the Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
borders—no time limit there. You can drive 
into Mexico, do your shopping and come right 
back with $200 worth duty free. However, you 
can do it only once in 31 days, and the equip- 
ment has to be for your own use. The U. S. 
duty on cameras is 20 percent. However, if 
the lens is worth more than half of the total 
price, the duty is 25 per cent of the total. The 
duty on a lens alone is 25 per cent of the 
purchase price. 

A new Directory of Manntacnisers in Los 
Angeles has just appeared and purchasing 
agents of established firms may obtain copies 
by writing the Chamber of Commerce. Address 
either the Domestic Trade or World Trade 
department. 


How To Get Better Pictures 


Are some of your photographs lacking in 
sharpness and clarity, especially when en- 
larged or projected? Does this mean you need 
to switch to another brand of film? 

No, many fuzzy pictures are caused by 
simple camera tremor. No one can live and 
breathe and still hold a camera steady every 


NEW Kalart Camera offers many ad- 
vanced features, is discussed in adjoin- 
ing column, has night-focussing beams. 


time. Some good shots will result with prac- 
tice—holding the elbows against the sides, 
inhaling and exhaling partly, and then shoot- 
ing at a rapid speed of 1/100 or 1/200 of a 
second. But for needle-sharp results every 
time, a tripod pays off. 

I always carry a tripod in the trunk of 
my car—and that’s where it is when I need 
it and am miles away. For those who are 
equally lazy, or who find that lugging a tri- 
pod is less pleasant than swinging a walking 
stick, I recommend a monopod—a one-leg 
tripod—such as the Kinnard Uni-Strut. Closed 
to 5% inches, it fits into a pocket or camera 
bag. Extended to five feet (or any inter- 
mediate distance) it provides a base for the 
camera, whether still or movie, eliminating 
vertical tremor. A plastic cap fits on the end 
to convert the Uni-Strut into a stainless-steel 
walking stick. Weight 14 ounces, price $6.95. 

For added steadiness, there is the Kinnard 
Pocket Size tripod, 234 pounds, $19.95. Using 
a spiral steel principle, it is adjustable for any 
height from five inches to five feet, but can 
be collapsed to less than six inches for easy 
portability. Address Kinnard Co., 325 W. Vine 
St.. Milwaukee, Wisc., for either one of the 
above helpful camera supports. 


“Say It With Your Camera” 


After you’ve learned camera technique, 
then what? Jacob Deschin, camera columnist 
of the N. Y. Times, in his book, “Say It With 
Your Camera,” takes up where the instruc- 
tion manuals leave off. (Whittlesey House, 
New York, $3.00). An approach ‘to: creative 
photography, the first section of the book, 
shows how rich a medium for expression 
photography can be—provided you picture 
the world you know. Next, Deschin demon- 
strates how photographic techniques may be 
applied once their essential meanings as 
words and expressions are grasped. Specific 
ways for creative work are provided. Through- 
out the book, attention is called to examples of 
fine photography and the reader is shown 
how to make his own approach. 
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The Kalart Camera 


What is the best all-around camera? The 
answer, of course, differs with different peo- 
ple, purposes and purses. 

Our discussion of, “How to select a camera” 
seems to be very popular, and in response to 
requests for more information on press type 
cameras, we this month describe one of the 
most advanced designs in modern cameras 
—the Kalart. I tried one out, and find it 
handles with ease and facility. 

Called, “the camera with a brain,” its self- 
contained electric controls prevent the ex- 
penditure of film or flash bulbs unless: the 
shutter is wound and the film slide pulled 
properly. Other new devices simplify the op- 
eration and bring precision results within 
reach of the relatively inexperienced photog- 
rapher as well as the dyed-in-the-wool pro- 
fessional. 

Flash is always available on the Kalart by 
simply inserting a bulb. The synchronization, 
including batteries, is self contained. It is not 
necessary to fool] with wires or battery cases 
when you decide, on the spur of a moment, 
to add the sparkle of flash illumination to the 
shadows of a sunlit portrait. 

For focusing in the dark, a built-in focus- 
spot projects two tiny beams of light. These 
are brought together by the coupled range- 
finder—with the greatest of ease, as the 
images are large—right on the subject. The 
focus-spot does not operate until the other 
controls are set and ready for business. Then 
it is actuated by the same button as the shut- 
ter release. It is as simple as pressing a door 
bell. 

A lock-bed locks the lens in position so it 
cannot move out of focus, yet it may be 
turned easily at any time with one hand. The 
Kalart takes standard 314 x 414 inch sheet 
film or film pack, color or black-and-white. 
Complete with a 127 mm, coated Raptar 
£/4.5 lens, it is $287.50, tax included. Wide- 
angle and telephoto lenses also are available 
for use interchangeably. 

Not so long ago, automobiles were sold 
stripped down without accessories. You may 
remémber when it was necessary with a new 
car to buy separately such accessories as spare 
tires, bumpers, side curtains and self starters. 
Many cameras are still in this primitive state 
of development. Flash synchronizers, range 
finders and other accessories have to be at- 
tached separately. 

The Kalart, one of the first post-war 
“dream” cameras, is the most complete and 
compact in its film size. Not the least of its 
innovations is the Kalart viewfinder which 
outlines the area, not on an image, but on the 
subject itself. Whether you are shooting a 
small baby three feet from you or a moun- 
tain miles away, the viewfinder shows a sharp, 
white line drawn around the exact area in- 
cluded in the picture. It is very accurate, and 
no other camera has it. To appreciate this 
viewfinder, you will have to ask your photo 
dealer to show you ihis unique camera and 
let you operate it yourself. 


NEXT MONTH: How To Take Better Color 
Pictures. 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


- Fashion Buyers Received | 
Some 200 fashion buyers from over 30 
countries have been flocking to London during 
the first June fortnight. They are here to 
study the autumn collections which the Brit- 
ish wholesale fashion industry now assembles 
every year for the representatives of countries 
stretching across the world from Pakistan to 
the United States. Princess Alice, the King’s 
sister, and Harold Wilson, President of the 
Board of Trade, received the first arrivals at 
Lancaster House, London, on May 30. In at 
least two crafts that are essential to fashion. 
the British now claim world supremacy: rayon 
design, from the textile centers in the north 
of England, and jeweled accessories for smart 
women’s wear, wrought mainly in and around 
London. —_ 
~ 1003000 American Visitors 
The British have been toting up the num: 
ber of tourists drawn to this ancient kingdom 
during 1949, They amounted to well over half 
a million, not counting some 70,000 travelers 
who only passed through the country. Of the 
total, about 100,000 were Americans. They. 
or citizens of the British Commonwealth whe 
had been living in the United States, bough’ 
goods here valued at some $35,000,000 in thai 
year. The 1949 American tourist influx is con 
sidered very light. After all, in that year the 
outpouring of American gifts of food anc 
clothing to needy Britain was just ending. I 


’ was too soon for most people to think of add 


ing another consumer to a British populatior 
still feeling the pinch. But, today an approael 
to plenty begins to be felt. Only staples 
bought in large quantity by the governmen 
and the price kept within the range of the 
lower income brackets, are still rationed— 
cheese, butter and margarine, bacon, fresl 
meat and a few other items. Dollars—enougl 
of them—will buy anyone an excellent living 
here in the free market in 1950. So, this yea: 
the inflow of American tourists looks like i 
will be topping all records. A 
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4 BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and ex- 
plorations; to furnish its members information on travel 

and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of 
transportation facilities; to arouse public'interest in the conserva- 

tion of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
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the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of 
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our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal 
and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship with the people of the world in 
order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


HUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher, Sir Philip Gibbs. ARCTIC EXPLORATION: Anthony Fiala. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucient S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. AUSTRALIA— 
NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


A Special Announcement To Members 


In a precedent-smashing move, TRAVEL this 
onth offers members of the National Travel 
lub a handsome five-volume set of Great 
lassics by American authors at an amazing 
scount, Never before have members of the 
ational Travel Club had an opportunity to 
jtain fiction books through the discount ar- 
ngements which have so often brought out- 
anding works—but of non-fiction content— 
their attention. 

These splendid volumes were published at 
4.50, but as a special summer season book 
vidend, they are being presented to Club 
embers for the rock-bottom price of only 
95 for all five books. As you can see in- 
antly, this is less than half the published 
‘ice. 

Such an unusual offer cannot be made with- 
it a firm forewarning: the quantity of sets 
limited. Only National Travel Club mem- 
rs who act quickly will be able to take ad- 
intage of this top-notch bargain. The cou- 
ms printed below, when mailed to National 
ravel Club headquarters, will be handled 
rictly on a first-come, first-serve basis in or- 
r to insure fairness and equality of distri- 
ition. . 

Practically all of us make annual summer 
yws to catch up this, season on the Great 
merican Classics. Unfortunately, too few of 
| carry through with those high intentions. 
et the leisurely days of summer hold forth 
e brightest opportunity for long hours of 
laxed reading. 


Sook. Dept. 

National Travel Club 

\15 West 45th Street ¥e 
New York, N. Y. 


Sentlemen: 


A 


lease send the “American Authors” set of World Classics, consisting of 
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nelosed is my Check...... Money Order... . 


Many of us have not enjoyed the renowned 
writings of America’s greatest authors since 
school days. A chance ot re-read them, to re- 
live the adventures they describe, to appreci- 
ate once more the fine styling and excellent 
execution of plot and wordage can be ours at 
this unbelievable price of $5.95. 

Bearing the imprint of the Greystone Press, 
New York, the volumes are splendidly bound 
in an attractive grey on both front and back 
covers. The backing is a dark blue imprinted 
with the title and author’s name in gold. No 
matter what the size or styling of your library 
—from little bookcases to vast rooms—these 
editions of the Classics will be outstanding in 
your collection. . 


Stories Are Timeless 


In your five-volume library set you will find 
the best known works of Edgar Allan Poe, 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ralph Waldo Emer- 


son, James Fenimore Cooper and Washington 
Irving. These American authors have written 
stories which are timeless. You and your chil- 
dren too will enjoy and enjoy again these 
tales told by such superior craftsmen. 

Mystery with Poe, philosophy with Emer- 
son, adventure with Cooper—that is but a 
part of the season’s reading delight ahead of 
you if you act promptly before the limited 
supply is depleted. 

As an example of the fine books which make 
up the full five-volume set, take a look at the 
Best Known Works of James Fenimore 


Also send a set to: 


end a gift to some veteran’s hospital, or to some shut-in. 


Cooper, one of the classics included. The dur- 
able binding will.stand up proudly against the 
test of time and frequent handling. Inside, 
large, clear, readable type, similar in size and 
looks to this you are reading now, permits 
relaxation. Perhaps you remember the first 
book by Cooper you ever saw—with pages 
closely packed and the type small and eye- 
straining. None of this is to be found in the 
Classics Set. In the Cooper volume, you will 
find The Last of the Mohicans and The Spy. 
All in all, your volume of Cooper contains 
546 pleasure-packed pages. And, of course, 
that is only one of the five volumes you can 
have for $5.95 as compared to the original 
publishing price of $14.50. 

At such a low cost for a complete set of 
classics, it is quite probable that you will 
wish to get more than one set, using your sec- 
ond as a gift. What a wonderful “Thank 
You” note they would make after a summer 
visit with friends! 

Consequently, for your convenience, two 
coupons are printed below. Just fill them in 
and drop them to us with your remittance 
and one or two—or more, if you choose—of 
the sets will be on its way to you promptly. If 
you prefer to keep your magazine intact, 
simply use your own stationery. 

Remember, the supply of these American 
Classics is positively limited. So let us hear 
from you as soon as possible. This is truly a 
fine opportunity to obtain excellent books at 
a tremendous saving. 
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five volumes, at the specially reduced rate of $5.95 to me at: 


RIOR ase) sr. 01218 3 5 8 NUR Mee Scant Crea nha, Riot Rig enn yooea abut th kg a aaa 
Son nic UN ee ee eee NEDSS SRN Res EN Gee VR ait, lan aie eoadev ek Pumictep Pal aya alate ok ann aus erate ee 
PMCOMAE Bia tcrs ja fers, suas sss CLIN COA a Me ZONES STATE SS .teasar cies 
oe fo Gee ($5.95 for each set ordered) 
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CONTRIBUTOR'S 
CORNER 


ARNOLD CAPLAN (AYH Means Wider 
Horizons) has appeared in the pages of 
TRAVEL before, having written articles about 
Czechoslovakia and England. He has accom- 
panied photographers all over the world to 
complete their pictorial coverage with his 
written reports. Recently, he returned from a 
Mediterranean and Middle Eastern trip 
with famed world-photographer GEORGE 
PICKOW, whose pictures taken earlier dur- 
ing a New England Hostel Trip accompany 
the lead story in this issue. Mr. Caplan has 
accompanied a South Europe Hostel Trip as 
well as several American tours. At 30, and 
single, he has had his by-line in a number 
of national magazines, edited an English- 
language paper in Germany for advancing 
American troops during the war, now lives 


in New York City. 


JOSEPH H. REED (Alaskan Highway) has 
covered a lot of territory in his 50 years and 
following each of his tours. gives lectures be- 
fore various church and civic groups. Though 
engaged in the printing and lithography busi- 
ness, as the son of a Presbyterian minister he 
has long ‘been active in church interests. In 
1932 he attended the World Sunday School 
Convention in Rio de Janeiro and was present 
at the first assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam in 1948. A resident 
of Erie, Pennsylvania, his Alaskan journey 
was his sixth round trip across the continent. 


PHILIP FERRY (Bulls Die Magnificently), 
though a native of Boston, has lived most of 
his life in San Francisco. He contributes regu- 
larly to Natural History and his writings have 
appeared in magazines and newspapers across 
the country. Last year he attended his first 
bullfight, was struck by the fact that nobody 
gave much thought to the bull, the real hero, 
to him, of the battle. “Whether alive, dead or 
dying,” Mr. Ferry says, “the bull seems to 
transcend in bravery and dignity every other 
creature in the arena.” The spectacle thrilled 
him but left him with admiration for the 
animal’s courage to fight on to the end. 
e 


DICK BUNNELL (Hunting the Big Cats) was 
born and raised a Connecticut Yankee, took 
a fling at newspaper work after finishing 
Yale. At that time—the late 1920s—aspiring 
writers were being advised to become re- 
porters. Advice for that matter, which still 
hold good. Mr. Bunnell took it to heart, 
moved from cub reporter to editorial writer 
and in the course of a dozen years landed on 
a country weekly as editor, columnist, re- 
porter and practically entire staff. Married 
the father of a girl and boy, he migrated to 
Tucson just before the war and today is busy 
at his writing. 
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Disagreement on Mount Fuji 


Dear Sir: 

I read Ken Kanter’s account of his climb 
up Fuji in a recent issue. It brought back 
many memories because we spent a weekend 
in August, 1947, on her majestic slopes along 
with many Gls, civilians and innumerable 
Japanese, with their tinkling pilgrim’s bells. 
My husband, an American civilian, climbed 
to the top but I prudently stopped at the 
eighth station, the achievement of which, in 
itself, was a wonderful experience. 

There are many stories we thought of as 


we read the Travet article but what compels | 
me to write you is a disagreement with the 


author. All the time we were on Fuji, and 
during many other trips, we were always 
helped, freely and without thought of return, 
by the American Gls. We have many recol- 
lections of their voluntary and friendly kind- 
nesses. We, too, rode part way up in a 6x6 
Army truck and it stopped without request 
or an inviting glance. 

I would like to say, also, that it would make 
any American proud to see the Gls striding 
up the side of that ancient mountain, fooling 
around, shouting from one to another. They 
just didn’t know you weren’t supposed to be 
able to do it like that—and they made it. 

Virginia Owens 
Rockaway Beach, New York 


Chicago, Chicago, That vonderful. 
Dear Sir: 


You’re always roaming off to far-away 


islands and little villages and things. That’s 
fine and it makes interesting reading. But 
how about an occasional spread on a real 
city—like Chicago? I’ve been in lots of big 
cities but for tops in everything, Chicago is 


BEVERLY BAUMER (Can This Be Kansas?) 
is @ graduate of the William Allen White 
School of Journalism and Public Informa- 
tion at the University of Kansas, getting her 
B.S. in June, 1948. She has worked on three 
newspapers as a reporter, on a radio station 
as continuity writer and women’s commen- 
tator and is now, at 23, the State Editor of 
the Salina (Kansas) Journal. She has con- 
tributed to many publications as a free 
lance writer. 
° 


BART McDOWELL (Opening the Fabled 
Santa) has gone a long way from his San 
Angelo, Tex., home in his 26 years and is 
currently free-lance writing in Peru. He grew 
up in newspaper work and attended the Uni- 
versity of Missouri’s School of Journalism. 
To get his stories for papers in the U. S. and 
Canada, Mr. McDowell has traveled by plane, 
mule, bus, rail and jungle canoe through the 
South American country. His Navy career 
gave him a long look at the Pacific and its 
islands, and he is now en route to Europe. 


‘with this article. Why does Ib Melchior call 


‘What Happened to Communist Refuge e 


“To the address TRAVEL had, d chechiccnaaa 


it! I suppose you get a lot of letters fon 
“home-town” boosters but the power and 
impact of Chicago can hardly be overlooked 
forever. So, sooner or later, I hope you come 
through with a siegech -up write-up of a bang- 
up town. C 
Howard Nowacki 
Chicago, Ill. 

e 

Elsinore or Helsingor? 


Dear Sir: 

After reading the April issue of Travan! 
I had to’compliment both Travet and Ib 
Melchior on his fine article, Hamlet's Elsinore, 
a very well-told story. I have spent 14 years | 
in Denmark at different schools in Copen- 
hagen, and there is one thing I found wrong | 


the town by Kronberg Castle “Elsinore” in. 
stead of “Helsingor”? That is what its name 
is. On the other side of the Sound in Sweden n 
is a town named. Halsingborg. There is a 
story about this, too, but that’s beside t 
point. 

John R. Schumann 

Woodhaven, L. 1., New Yo 
While Rand-McNally lists Helsingor as t 
correct spelling, of course, Contributor Mel- 
chior banked on Shakespeare’s spelling to 
identify the spot more clearly to America 
readers and to strengthen the article’s assoct 
ation with Hamlet. Though it’s beside th 
point, what’s that story about Halsingbor 
across the Sound?—Ed. 


Dear Sir: 
For some time I have been intending 
write and say that the story about the Mare 
cover picture was as fascinating in itself 
those in the magazine. (Said the March cove 
description: “He is a refugee from the om 
munist government in Hungary and he t 
the picture with an old camera as he was mal 
ing his way across Austria to salety ag 
France. .. .”—Ed.) I understand you can 
reveal his name, but could you tell us if the: 
has been any follow-up on this intriguing tale 
and what at become of this harried perso n 
Stanley Edgerton 

Chattanooga, Ten 


payment for the picture, came back mark 
addressee unknown. No further word lb 
been received. 
e 
Likes the Pictures 
Dear Sir: e 
May I congratulate you on the interestit 
pictures chosen.month after month as wi 
ners of your photo contest? I’m not a pl 
tographer myself (other than the box camer 
snapshot shooter) but I enjoy seeing wh 
others can do on film with a little time | 
ingenuity. 
Mary Hendell 
St, Louis, Mo. 
\ 
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